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MR. GLADSTONE! 


he write the memoirs of a statesman who is not only living, but in 

active public life, is a most difficult task ; and we can imagine 
no life which would present a more difficult one than Mr. Gladstone’s. 
Although seventy years of age, and although he has nominally retired 
from the leadership of a party, his intellectual and political activity is 
greater to-day than that of any other man in the United Kingdom. 
His character and career still divide the judgments and stir up the 
passions of his ‘contemporaries to an almost unparalleled degree ; and 
it will be many years before they can be discussed in England with 
that coolness and moderation essential to an impartial and just con- 
sideration of them. 

Great allowances must therefore be made for any one who undertakes 
to write his Life ; and, independently of this, it is but just to say that 
Mr. George Barnet Smith’s book shows great industry, an honorable 
desire to do justice to men of all parties, and a warm admiration of 
Mr. Gladstone’s many great qualities, without the alloy of extravagant 
and fulsome eulogy. He gives us much valuable and some curious 
information, and his work is far more truthful, more impartial, and 
historically more valuable than Mr. Hitchman’s Life of Lord Beacons- 
field ; but on the other hand it is less entertaining. The narrative is 
often confused and sometimes chronologically inaccurate ; the style is 
prolix and heavy; the rules of historical perspective are not always 


1 The Life of the Right Hon. William Ewart Gladstone, M.P., D.C.L. By George Barnet 
Smith. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1880. 

Gleanings of Past Years. By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. Seven Volumes. London: 
Murray. 1879. 
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regarded, and the whole work is uninviting to the general reader. 
The Life of Mr. Gladstone which is required to-day is not a book for 
the scholar, but for the public. It should therefore be readable, —a 
book which busy people will buy and read in the midst of varied vo- 
cations, and which will enable the average English elector better to 
understand and more justly to appreciate Mr. Gladstone’s character. 
Such a biography we cannot say that Mr. Smith supplies. 

A few weeks ago Mr. Gladstone’s seventieth birthday was celebrated 
throughout England by numerous bodies to which he is a political 
idol, with an enthusiasm and admiring devotion which it is seldom the 
lot of a statesman to inspire, and still more so of a statesman who has 
been six years out of office, and whose return to office is extremely 
problematical. This event, and the almost simultaneous appearance 
of Mr. Smith’s book, would seem to make it appropriate to devote a 
short space to the career and character of a man who, with all his 
faults, is in many respects the greatest man living. As a public 
speaker and Parliamentary debater he has had no equal in England 
since the days of Fox and Pitt, except perhaps Brougham.' He com- 
bines as no one else has done a fervid eloquence, a copious and inex- 
haustible command of language, marvellous knowledge, a ready and 
retentive memory, and great and varied powers of reasoning. He has, 
too, a moral force to which Brougham could lay no claim, and which 
is probably more effective than all the latter’s terrible powers of sar- 
casm and invective. But besides this he is unquestionably the great- 
est financier of the day ; his legislative achievements surpass those of 
any other statesman ; he is a great administrator and a deep political 
thinker. He is also eminently a political leader, not a party leader, 
—for in that capacity he has been often surpassed, — but a great 
leader of the people on political questions, a leader who can arouse 
the popular conscience and guide popular opinion. Whatever may be 
the faults of his Eastern policy, it is, as his admirers claim, his own ; 
and he has “ educated,” in the best sense, his party up to it. When 
to these qualities we add his brilliant scholarship, his studies in Greek 
history and literature, and his numerous essays on ecclesiastical, 
historical, and metaphysical questions, — enough of themselves to give 
him an honorable position in the literary history of the times, — we 
perceive an intellect which has seldom been equalled. 








1 In a manuscript diary left by Mr. Sumner of his visit to Europe in 1857, he records that 
Lord Granville told him that Lord’Palmerston, who sat in the House of Commons during 
nearly sixty years, said Brougham was the greatest speaker he had ever heard. 
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Many defects are joined to all this greatness; but what adds lustre 
to it is that these defects are only intellectual. Unlike many great 
men, we find in him no vices to apologize for or to conceal. Not only 
has his private life been stainless, but his deep religious nature and 
high moral convictions have had such influence, that, as has been 
justly remarked, he has perceptibly raised the standard of public life 
and political morality in England. His faults are the faults of an 
austerely earnest nature struggling for the right, but not always per- 
ceiving the complex character of political problems and the strength 
and tendency of popular feeling, and at times doing too little justice 
to the conduct and motives of opponents whose characters are unlike 
his own, and the honesty of whose opinions he cannot comprehend. 
And it speaks volumes for the purity of his character, that sometimes 
his want of vices is ridiculed by his opponents ; and at other times the 
faults we have spoken of are dwelt upon and urged against him as 
vehemently and persistently as they might be if they were great moral 
delinquencies. 

Mr. Gladstone was born in Liverpool on the 29th of December, 
1809, the younger son of a successful and wealthy merchant subse- 
quently raised to a baronetcy. Both his parents were Scotch, — his 
father of a Lowland family whose name was originally Gledstanes ; 
his mother of a Highland family from Dingwall. With his Scottish 
blood he has inherited many of the virtues and some of the faults of 
the Scottish character. He received his education first at Eton and 
afterwards at Christ Church, Oxford, where after a brilliant career he 
took a double first-class degree, — Mr. Smith says in 1831, but the 
Oxford calendar says in 1832. In the latter year, and at the early 
age of twenty-three, he was returned through the influence of the 
Duke of Newcastle to the first Reformed Parliament as the Conserv- 
ative member for Newark. His father had been one of the warmest 
supporters of Mr. Canning when member for Liverpool, who was 
frequently his guest; and the influence of that most brilliant and 
fascinating statesman was very perceptible in forming the opinions 
and character of the son of his friend. Though liberal in his opin- 
ions and policy, Canning was like Burke a strenuous opponent of 
Parliamentary Reform ; and some things Mr. Gladstone has recently 
written would seem to indicate that, warmly as he now supports an 
extension of the suffrage, he does not look upon the old constitution 
of Parliament with the hostile eye with which Fox, Grey, Russell, and 
Macaulay regarded it, but thinks that the arguments in favor of its 
retention were very strong. 
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It is a somewhat curious fact that Mr. Gladstone’s first speech in 
the House of Commons was in defence of the West India interest, 
when the bill abolishing slavery was before Parliament in 1833. His 
father was a West Indian proprietor, and Lord Howick (now Ear] 
Grey) had charged that a great mortality had taken place among the 
negroes on one of his estates in Demarara, under circumstances which 
indicated overwork and ill usage,— to which Mr. Gladstone made a 
spirited reply, while he also urged that full justice should be done to the 
planters. The fluency and ability of the young member, whose aca- 
demical reputation was already well known, made at once a favorable 
impression and gained for him the ear of the House, and they attracted 
to him the attention of the Conservative leader, Sir Robert Peel, one of 
whose highest qualities was the sagacity with which he detected and 
promptness with which he promoted the able young men of his party. 
During the short Conservative administration of 1834-35 Mr. Glad- 
stone had a taste of office, first as a Junior Lord of the Treasury and 
afterwards, for a few weeks as Under-Secretary for the Colonies. 
From this he was relegated for six long years to the Opposition 
benches. His reputation for debating ability and political and gen- 
eral knowledge steadily increased, but he gave so little promise of his 
future liberalism as to justify Macaulay’s well-known remark that he 
was “the rising hope of those stern and unbending Tories who follow 
, reluctantly and mutinously a leader whose experience and eloquence 
are indispensable to them, but whose cautious temper and moderate 
opinions they abhor.” 

The general election of 1841 having resulted in a large Conserva- 
tive majority in the House of Commons, the Whig Ministry resigned 
and Sir Robert Peel came into power. He gave Mr. Gladstone the 
post of Vice-President of the Board of Trade. The position was of 
great importance in consequence of Sir Robert Peel’s intended revision 
of the Tariff, the bills for which were prepared at the Board of Trade ; 
and as the President of the Board was then a peer, Mr. Gladstone 
was its representative in the House of Commons. It was at this time 
that he received his financial training, and in this as in many other 
branches of political science he has been eminently Sir Robert Peel’s 
pupil. By him he was promoted two years later, when but thirty- 
three years of age, to the Presidency of the Board of Trade and a seat 
in the Cabinet, — a position which he held but a short time, and left 
under eminently characteristic circumstances. 

He had some years before written a work on Church and State, 
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now chiefly known by Macaulay’s review of it. In 1845 Sir Robert 
Peel determined to increase and make permanent the State-grant to 
the Roman Catholic College at Maynooth. Such a grant was entirely 
inconsistent with the theory of the relations of the State to the 
Church which Mr. Gladstone had earnestly advocated ; and although 
he had become convinced that his theory was impracticable in those 
times, and was in favor of the Prime Minister’s policy, he yet felt it 
his duty to support it out of office, rather than by retaining his place in 
the Cabinet to give the opponents of the measure reason to think that 
he had changed his views from interested motives. Before the end of 
the same year, when Sir Robert Peel reconstructed the Ministry after 
his determination to repeal the corn laws, he again accepted office, 
succeeding Lord Stanley (afterwards Earl of Derby) as Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. By so doing he lost his seat for Newark, and 
was not a member of Parliament during the heated debates on the 
new fiscal policy of the Government, and he resigned with the Ministry 
at the end of the session. In 1847 he was elected to represent the 
University of Oxford. He was Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
Coalition Ministry of Lord Aberdeen in 1853-55, and after holding a 
debatable position between the two parties for four years, by accept- 
ing the same place in Lord Palmerston’s second Ministry he finally 
gave in his adhesion to the Liberal party. 

For seven years he held this place, and determined what for a long 
time to come will be the financial policy of England ; while from being 
regarded as at heart a Conservative, he ultimately became the especial 
pet of the Radical party. There is no reason to doubt the sincerity 
of his changes of opinion on the many questions which divide Con- 
servatives and Liberals. They were often however, from peculiarities 
of his mind, extremely sudden and unexpected ; the reasons he gave for 
them were not always very intelligible, and they have caused a certain 
want of confidence to be felt among a large class of public men in his 
political sagacity and steadiness of conviction which is not without 
some justification. On the death of Lord Palmerston in 1865 he 
became the Liberal leader in the House of Commons, and has been 
the most prominent figure there ever since. His career as Prime 
Minister from December 1868 to February 1874, and since, is too 
recent and too familiar to require particular notice. 

Mr. Gladstone’s distinguishing characteristic as a statesman is the 
speculative character of his mind. It is Celtic rather than English, 
and causes him to apply to politics a scholastic logic, and to base his 
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political opinions and action upon general principles, which is contrary 
to English habits and English instincts. To most English statesmen, 
whether Conservatives like Lord Salisbury or Radicals like Mr. Bright, 
the application of abstract principles to political questions is distaste- 
ful. Unless institutions and measures can bear the application of 
‘this test, Mr. Gladstone seems to lose a good share of his faith in 
them. It was thus with the Irish Established Church. That was no 
more an anomaly in 1845 or in 1868 than it was in 1832 and 1835. 
Indeed its most glaring abuses had been removed in 1833. But the 
Temporalities bill of 1833, and the appropriation clause two years 
later, found in Mr, Gladstone a strenuous opponent. His first doubts 
in respect of it arose, when, in considering the Maynooth grant, he 
found that his favorite theory as to the relations of Church and State 
was impracticable if not untenable. To this circumstance is probably 
due the fact that he speaks in somewhat uncertain tones about the 
English and Scotch Church Establishments. That practical view 
which even many Nonconformists, of whom Mr. Forster is the repre- 
sentative, take of them,—that they are venerable institutions inter- 
woven so closely with the history and life of the nation that the 
disestablishment, especially of the former, will give a shock to English 
institutions from which they may never recover ; that the good result- 
ing from them outweighs all the evils attending them, and that without 
taxing the people they are the vehicles not only of religious instruc- 
tion but of vast and systematic charity to the poor and destitute, 
which it would be most difficult if not impossible to replace, — is prob- 
ably to him unsatisfactory. Not that these arguments have no weight 
with him, for he is a practical statesman and not a mere doctrinaire ; 
but his cast of mind is such that he is not content with expediency or 
the “let well enough alone” policy as the governing rule in politics. 
The consequence of his reasoning thus is that his logic is often of a 
Radical if not Democratic character, and makes him appear more 
Radical in theory than he is at all desirous of being in practice. In 
his speeches and papers on the extension of household suffrage to 
the counties, his reasoning seems to us, although he will not admit it, 
to lead necessarily to manhood suffrage, and indeed to woman suffrage, 
which he has always opposed ; and the distinction between the ex- 
treme Democratic theory that the electoral franchise is a “right,” 
and his main argument that the presumption is in favor of extending 
it to every male who contributes to the support of the government 
either by direct or indirect taxation, is too fine for practical use. 
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Compare his reply to Mr. Lowe on household suffrage with Mr. 
Bright’s speech on female suffrage, and the latter would seem to be 
the more Conservative man. He does not indeed expect the extension 
of the suffrage to cure all political defects and evils. He admits with 
Mr. Lowe the decline in the personnel of the House of Commons 
during the last few years; laments the growing difficulty of young 
men obtaining seats there, and sees the great danger now imminent 
of its being filled by a vulgar, uneducated plutocracy. “The longer 
I live,” says he, “the less do I see in the public institutions of any 
country even a tendency to approximate to an ideal standard. Turn- 
ing to our own, ainidst all our vaunted and all our real improvements, 
I perceive in some very important respects a sad tendency to decline. 
It seems to me that as a whole our level of public principle and public 
action was at.its zenith in the twenty years or thereabout which suc- 
ceeded the Reform Act of 1832, and that since then it has perceptibly 
gone down. I agree with Mr. Lowe that we are in danger of engen- 
dering both a gerontocracy and a plutocracy.” 

Mr. Gladstone contends that the extension of the suffrage did not 
create these evils, which is true ; but it has certainly aggravated them. 
Many of the evils arising from an enormous constituent body are 
caused by its cumbrousness for political action. It has thus a natural 
tendency to the one-man power. The Whig ideal of government — by 
an Assembly of able and independent representatives deliberating on 
public questions and deciding them by their combined wisdom — is 
impossible under it. The electorate, too’ unwieldy for deliberation 
and too busy for much thought, pins its faith on one man, and gives 
him for the time almost despotic authority. It has been so in this 
country, with General Jackson, President Lincoln, and General Grant ; 
and in England this tendency is shown in the recent careers of Lord 
Palmerston, of Mr. Gladstone himself, and of Lord Beaconsfield. 
When there is no man or decisive question to attract the public 
attention, there remains the worse alternative of the caucus. There 
seems to be a growing danger in England that the statesmen of the 
future will not be well-trained and experienced ministers and powerful 
Parliamenjary speakers like Lord Palmerston and Lord Russell, Mr. 
Gladstone and Lord Beaconsfield, nor tribunes of the people like Mr. 
Cobden and Mr. Bright, but men of the type of Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain, who get their political training in petty municipal contests, and 
who understand “the mechanism of politics,” the way in which to 
“run a caucus,” and all the intricate principles of electoral manipula- 
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tion. The present attempts to introduce Tammany machinery into 
the English political system has received too much countenance from 
Mr. Gladstone himself. It is a pity to lose seats by party divisions, but 
it would seem to be better for the Liberal party to lose a dozen seats 
in that way than to do away with the healthy practice of nomination 
which has so long existed, and choose by a Tammany Hall system of 
selection a House of wealthy, local celebrities, ready in order to get 
seats there to pledge themselves to the lips on every question, and 
to vote as the party leader, or in time the Parliamentary caucus, may 
direct, and without political education or political independence. 

Mr. Gladstone’s mode of treating political questions at times throws 
him out of harmony as it were with English statesmen and that por- 
tion of the English public which takes the most interest in politics, 
while he often startles and alarms them by advancing arguments and 
throwing out suggestions which they look upon as almost revolution- 
ary. His disposition and temper are eminently uncompromising, while 
English institutions are a bundle of compromises; and in applying 
what some one of his admirers has not inaptly called his merciless 
logic, he takes too little into account the intense natura] Conservatism 
of the English character. His extreme subtlety of mind also frequently 
perplexes his countrymen, and sometimes makes his reasoning appear 
to them insincere and Jesuitical, and his conduct incomprehensible. 
This subtlety appears in his style both of speaking and writing, and 
his wonderful wealth and command of language increase the obscurity 
often caused by it. His speeches sound better than they read. His 
effective delivery throws light upon many involved and intricate 
sentences which are so difficult to comprehend in print. When he 
has not wished to be explicit, some parts of his speeches will bear 
comparison with Cromwell’s address to Wildrake, in “ Woodstock.” 
These defects are much greater in his writings. Sometimes his sen- 
tences are not only obscure but confused, as in the passage we have 
quoted, in which he speaks of a level reaching its zenith! We should 
have thought that a zenith presupposed a sphere. 

- We think that it is to this subtlety of mind, and a consequent failure 
to perceive that plain people cannot thread the windings of the reasons 
which occasionally govern him, that we must chiefly ascribe political 
conduct of his on various occasions which has been severely criticised 
and has sometimes hardly seemed to the outside world to be defensible. 
His resignation of office in 1845, because the Ministry proposed to 
Parliament a bill of which he approved and which he afterwards sup- 
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ported, although highly honorable to him, puzzled a hard-headed as- 
sembly like the House of Commons, to whom it appeared unneces- 
sary if not Quixotic. His resignation ten years later was severely 
censured, and gained for him and those who went out of office with 
him a great deal of unpopularity. The Aberdeen Ministry had 
resigned in consequence of the House of Commons having adopted 
Mr. Roebuck’s motion for a committee of inquiry into the conduct of 
the Crimean war. After a fortnight without a government, Lord 
Palmerston succeeded in reconstructing the Ministry, Mr. Gladstone 
and the other Peelites agreeing to continue in office if the appoint- 
ment of the committee was not insisted on. But the House did insist 
on the committee, and they consequently resigned, bringing on another 
ministerial crisis within three weeks. There was no complaint of 
bad faith ; no man could have liked the idea of such a committee less 
than Lord Palmerston did. But statesmanship and patriotism de- 
manded that all minor matters should be sunk in the vital necessity 
of a strong government to carry on the war, and finding the House 
immovable the Premier with good grace gave way. Under these 
circumstances the explanation of the retiring ministers, that they re- 
garded the committee as unconstitutional, and had only continued in 
office on understanding that it would be abandoned, was regarded as 
inadequate and unsatisfactory. Another action of a different kind 
which is too recent to need more than mention, — the appointment of 
Sir Robert Collier to a place on the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, — seriously weakened Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry. 

Many of the limitations of his mind and many of his defects as a 
practical statesman, as well as much of his unpopularity, grow out of 
the fact that like Burke, like Romilly, and like two of his contempora- 
ries who have attracted much attention, Mr. Cobden and Mr. Sumner, 
he has little or no sense of humor. There is no sign of it either in 
his speeches or writings. The lack of this quality often prevents his 
seeing the due proportion of things and events, ‘and his judging 
accurately of the appropriateness of time and place for much of what 
he says and does. His intense earnestness of nature drives out of 
his mind every thing but the great cause in hand ; and he dwells upon 
it with a disregard of time and opportunity, and with a prolixity 
which injure rather than advance what he has so much at heart. It 
was thus with his tour last autumn in Scotland. In many respects the 
intellectual and physical vigor which he then displayed was simply 
marvellous. We do not believe any other man living could have 
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spoken as he did six columns in the “ Times” newspaper every day for 
a week or more, dwelling upon one subject, — the short-comings of 
the present Ministry, — and without repeating himself, displaying the 
lofty eloquence, the exuberance of diction, and the closeness of reason- 
ing which characterized all his speeches. Yet great as they were, 
they would have sadly wearied any people but the Scotch ; very few 
indeed have read the reports of them all as they appeared in the 
“Times” and “ Daily News ;” and if one half as long and one half as 
numerous they would have been equally if not more effective. Still 
more marked was the inappropriateness of again arraigning, as vig- 
orously as if he had never before attacked it, the policy of the 
Ministry in his reply to an address presented to him on his seventieth 
birthday by residents of his native town, in which many Conserva- 
tives had joined. 

This lack of a sense of humor has led men of genuinely kind natures 
to judge most harshly and unreasonably of their political opponents. 
We see it in the vehemence with which Burke attacked Warren 
Hastings and those who differed from him about the French Rev- 
olution ; in Romilly’s breaking off his friendship and intercourse with 


so honorable and amiable a man as Perceval, because of their political 


antagonism ; in Mr. Cobden’s unreasoning hatred of Lord Palmerston ; 
and in the unmeasured abuse which Mr. Sumner poured upon poor 
President Johnson. It is thus with Mr. Gladstone’s denunciations of 
the present Ministry. Admitting his criticisms on their policy in 
the main to be sound, it is impossible to believe that (leaving Lord 
Beaconsfield out altogether) the policy of a Cabinet containing men 
like Lord Cairns, Lord Salisbury, Sir Stafford Northcote, and Mr. 
Cross can be so entirely without excuse and so wantonly wicked 
as Mr. Gladstone’s speeches would lead one to suppose. Although 
never giving way to personalities, or to that license of language in 
which Mr. Bright still occasionally indulges, he seems to have wrought 
himself up to a white heat of indignation which will admit of no other 
side to the question, of no excuse or palliation for what he almost re- 
gards as political crimes. 

This unrelieved earnestness and energy of opinion leads him at 
times into indiscretion. His speeches and writings appear sometimes 
as if he were thinking aloud, and contain thoughts which it would be 
wiser to conceal. He also takes too seriously small matters hardly 
worthy of attention, while he is too much absorbed with graver, sub- 
jects to cultivate sufficiently the courtesies and amenities of manner 
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and personal intercourse so important in public life. Few parliament- 
ary leaders have had so little tact. This was once singularly shown 
in his quoting from one of Bradlaugh’s books at a public meeting, 
whereby he unconsciously but seriously offended not only the social 
but the religious prejudices of two thirds of the English people. 
We also regard his pamphlet on the “ Vatican Decrees” in the same 
light. What reason was there for its publication? Mr. Gladstone 
did not advocate repressive legislation. As for warning his country- 
men against the Papacy, the English hatred of every thing like Popery 
is now so intense as to amount to a disease which has brought on the 
land no little disaster. It is perhaps more responsible than was the 
misgovernment of Charles the First for the civil wars; it caused to 
be written that ghastly chapter in English history, the Popish plot ; 
it seconded George the Third in his impolitic intolerance, the evil 
consequences of which are still deeply felt ; and to-day it makes the 
government of Ireland almost an impossibility. When we consider 
this, and that the chances of England becoming Roman Catholic are 
so small as not to admit of serious discussion, it would seem to have 
been far more the part of a great statesman to endeavor to assuage 
rather than in any way to inflame the feeling; and we cannot but 
look upon the publication as an error. 

A man with so earnest a disposition is likely to stir up a great deal 
of passion. His intensity and vehemence provoke equal intensity 
of feeling and vehemence of language on the other side, and have 
had a tendency to increase the bitterness of political warfare in Eng- 
land beyond what it was ten or fifteen years ago. They repel from him, 
too, that great body of men of moderate opinions and cold, unenthu- 
siastic temperament upon whom party ties have but a slight hold, and 
to whom exaggeration or extravagance of language is disagreeable. 
While, however, he is thus very unpopular with large classes in the 
community, these characteristics rather increase than diminish his 


influence over other classes in whom he inspires such warm admira- - 


tion and confidence. The Scotch people and the English middle 
classes have little sense of humor. Puritan thought and Puritan 
manners have still vast influence among Presbyterians and Noncon- 
formists, and widely as Mr. Gladstone’s religious opinions differ from 
theirs they feel strongly attracted by his deep religious character and 
his uncompromising advocacy of what he regards as the truth for 
truth’s sake ; and he wields an influence among them such as neither 
Wilberforce nor Brougham, in the days of the great moral and political 
conflicts at the beginning of the century, ever equalled. 
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Mr. .Gladstone’s strength as a statesman lies in his mastery of 
financial questions, and in his ability and comprehensiveness as a 
legislator. As a financier his policy is but a development of the 
principles of free trade as they were taught him by Sir Robert Peel, 
and which he, in turn, has taught to Sir Stafford Northcote, the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer, who was formerly his pri- 
vate secretary. Hitherto his policy has been eminently successful ; 
and heavy as the taxation of England is, thanks to him it is less felt 
than it has been at any former period, and than it is in many other 
countries which raise a smaller revenue. In expenditure he is a 
rigid economist ; and he and Mr. Lowe, his Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, enforced economy in a manner which caused much discon- 
tent, for with few classes in England is an economical government 
any more popular than an economical nobleman is. His legislative 
achievements have been remarkable. Besides his annual budgets 
while Chancellor of the Exchequer in Lord Aberdeen’s and Lord 
Palmerston’s Ministries, which radically changed the English financial 
system, his great reforms while Prime Minister have no precedent in 
either their number or their sweeping character in any former five 
years. The Disestablishment of the Irish Church, the Irish Tenant- 
Right Law, the Abolition of Purchase in the Army, the Ballot Act, 
the Abolition of Tests in the University, and Mr. Forster’s great 
Educational bills — all carried against an intense opposition, and, in 
more than one case, only by his personal persistency and disregard of 
what many would have thought insuperable obstacles — will give him 
an enduring fame as one of the great statesmen of alltime. No 
statesman since Burke, except perhaps Sir Robert Peel, has shown 
such a capacity to master the most intricate and complicated subjects, 
and to bring order out of seeming chaos. 

As Prime Minister and head of the administration he was not so 
successful as some of his predecessors have been. A remark he 
makes of Dr. Chalmers might be not untruthfully applied to him; 
that although not a man of one idea, he is a man of one idea ata 
time. Engrossed with great legislative schemes and with their defence 
in Parliament, the details of administration received less attention 
at his hands, That first great duty of all Ministries, the government 
of the country, he seemed to leave to a great extent to his colleagues, 
and did not supervise the several departments of government as some 
other great Premiers —as for instance Sir Robert Peel — have done. 
It should be said however, in comparing him with Peel, that he labored 
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under the disadvantage, which has attended all Liberal ministers in 
the present century, of not having a majority at his back in the 
House of Lords ; and in his case the Conservative majority there, 
angered by his unceasing legislative measures, opposed him and his 
administration, and impeded them whenever it dared, with a reck- 
lessness and vindictiveness such as no other Prime Minister, except 
perhaps Lord Melbourne for a short time, has ever had to endure. 

In the selection of his colleagues and his various appointments he 
was not so successful as Sir Robert Peel or even Lord Beaconsfield. 
He promoted some to high places which their subsequent careers did 
not justify, while abler men were kept in comparatively subordinate 
positions. Some of his appointments too, as for instance Mr. Ayr- 
ton’s, were extremely unpopular. Even in his ecclesiastical nomina- 
tions, earnest and devoted churchman though he is, it may well 
be doubted whether on the whole he has been so successful as Lord 
Beaconsfield, whose selections have generally received almost uni- 
versal commendation. 

Mr. Gladstone’s foreign policy, though of late years it has had 
warm defenders, brought upon him at the time no little unpopularity ; 
and it seems to us useless to deny that, either justly or unjustly, 
from the time that Lord Palmerston’s health began to decline during 
his last Ministry until the accession to office of the present Cabinet, 
the influence of Great Britain abroad was on the decrease, and espe- 
cially during Mr. Gladstone’s administration. Except on special occa- 
sions Mr. Gladstone has never seemed to show much taste for foreign 
affairs, or to exhibit a great mastery of them. His policy is substan- 
tially the policy of Sir Robert Peel and Lord Aberdeen ; for during the 
thirty-four or five years which followed Lord Palmerston’s appoint- 
ment to the foreign office in 1830, the Whigs represented the spirited 
and energetic, and the Conservatives the peaceful and non-interven- 
tion, foreign policy. Sir Robert Peel and Lord Aberdeen would prob- 
ably have opposed Lord Palmerston’s policy on the Eastern question 
in 1840, had it not been for the support given to it by the Duke of 
Wellington ; and they and Mr. Gladstone, the late Lord Derby, Mr. 
Disraeli, Mr. Cobden, and Mr. Bright all united in a grand attack 
upon him in 1850. In this respect, therefore, Mr. Gladstone has not 
changed his early opinions. Personally disliking war both on humane 
and on economical grounds, and showing little conception of the 
nature and strength of national pride, he has sometimes given offence 
and caused alarm by the principles of foreign policy which he has 
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incautiously seemed to advance, and he has been more than once 
charged with an indifference to the national honor. His strong 
feelings about war are perhaps the chief reason why he had so little 
sympathy with this country during our civil war, and could hardly 
understand why the seceding States should not be allowed to separate 
from the Union. In the Franco-German war, and in dealing with the 
repudiation by Russia of the clauses of the Treaty of Paris respect- 
ing the Black Sea, the kingdom under his Ministry did not appear to 
advantage, and the nation chafed under this conviction. The Treaty 
of Washington, too, which was a great diplomatic success for England 
and a serious disaster to her European opponents; which settled, 
without dishonor and for a comparatively trifling indemnity, a most 
dangerous and festering controversy that heavily handicapped Great 
Britain in all diplomatic negotiations, and thus relieved the Empire 
from danger at its most vulnerable point, — instead of being vindicated 
by his Ministry with spirit, was defended, as it seemed to us at the 
time, in a feeble and apologetic manner, likely to give the country an 
idea that it was really a national humiliation. But what probably 
most affected Mr. Gladstone’s popularity in this respect was a change 
in the prevailing feeling of the country upon all colonial and foreign 
questions. 

Imperialism is no new development of public opinion in England. 
The repeated attempts in the Middle Ages to establish a great Empire 
on the continent were unquestionably popular movements. So were 
the conquests of Ireland and Wales, and the attempted conquest of 
Scotland. That man, too, has but a superficial knowledge of English 
history who supposes the prosecution of the American Revolutionary 
war not to have been popular. It was in fact a war of the King and 
the People, earnestly opposed by the Whigs, then the most aristocrat- 
ical of parties. The same is true of the long wars with Napoleon, 
and especially of the Crimean war, which was a national war opposed 
only by a very small minority, consisting in about equal proportions 
of Conservatives, Whigs, and Radicals. A theory of foreign policy 
which amounts to international self-effacement, such as that advo- 
cated by Mr. Cobden, Mr. Bright and a few others, or an actual foreign 
policy which seems to weaken the influence of the country abroad, 
or to endanger its Colonial or Indian dependencies, has received in 
times past and is likely to receive in the future little countenance from 
the great majority of the nation. 

The recent outburst of this feeling may be traced to several causes. 
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In the first place this is in many respects a very brutal age. Since 
1854, after the longest peace the modern civilized world has known, 
there has been a succession of great and bloody wars. The Crimean 
war, the Indian mutiny, the Italian war, the American civil war, the 
Danish war, the Austro-Prussian war, the Franco-German war, and 
the Russo-Turkish war have followed each other with distressing 
rapidity, and they can have had no other than a most deteriorating 
influence on the generations then growing up. Joined to this is 
the effect—very different from what they intended —of the pecu- 
liar morality taught by a large class of Liberal writers and speak- 
ers in England, who, while preaching non-intervention on her part 
in foreign affairs, have been enthusiastic champions of Prince Bis- 
marck and his policy. The dismemberment of Denmark, the seiz- 
ure of the independent German States, the annexation of Alsace 
and Lorraine, the extravagant indemnity wrung from France and 
the threats extended to her since, his unconcealed contempt for the 
rules of international morality and for every principle of action except 
force; nay, even the designs he is supposed to meditate against the 
rest of Denmark, against Holland and Belgium and the German 
provinces of Austria,—all have found no more vehement defenders 
than among English Liberals. So, too, has the right of Russia to 
seize Constantinople simply to give herself an outlet to the ocean. 
The influence of such doctrines with the inevitable reaction which 
would follow from too little attention to foreign policy and too little 
regard for the position of the nation as one of the great European 
powers, has brought to the surface that phase of imperial feeling 
which in its exaggerated form has been denominated “ jingoism.” 

We have dwelt upon this because we think it tends to explain the great 
prominence which foreign politics have lately attained in England, and 
why all questions of foreign policy are now so eagerly debated ; and 
also because the leading part Mr. Gladstone has taken on these sub- 
jects, and especially in respect of the complications growing out of 
Eastern affairs, has made him more widely known outside of England 
than he ever was before. With the admiration of Prince Bismarck’s 
policy so prevalent in England Mr. Gladstone has never shown any 
sympathy, and he certainly does not desire to see Russia in possession 
of Constantinople, to which he would probably say that she had no 
more right than Austria has to Venice or Genoa. His sympathies 
have been with the oppressed nationalities of the East. This arises 
from the noble humanity of his disposition, which inspired in for- 
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mer days his ardent sympathy for Italy, and is intensified in the 
case of the Christian populations of Turkey by his religious feel- 
ings toward the Oriental churches, of which we shall speak hereafter, 
and by the enthusiastic love which he has ever felt for the Hellenic 
literature and history, and the interest he takes in every thing relat- 
ing to the country and people of Greece. It is doubtful whether the 
policy which he advocated was ever feasible. It was not the non- 
intervention policy of most Liberals, but the policy of joint inter- 
vention of all the European powers; and although now generally 
accepted by most of his party, as having been the true policy, it 
had at one time but few supporters, and even if it had been pro- 
posed by Great Britain it is doubtful whether the other great Powers 
would have agreed to it. 

In urging his policy, however, we do not think he has always been 
wise or just. The Turkish question is not so easy an one, or capable 
of so simple a solution, as his speeches might seem to assume. The 
Turks have been in Europe longer than Europeans have been in 
America, and the Mahometan population has certainly some rights. 
In his recent attacks on the Ministry for not accepting the famous 
Berlin memorandum of 1876 we.think he is also wrong. The merits 
of that proposal were no more the question at issue than would be 
the merits of a money bill sent by the House of Lords to the House 
of Commons. It was an attempt radically to change the diplomatic 
usage of Europe, and to confine the initiation of great measures to 
three Powers instead of consulting all the great Powers as formerly. 
For this reason its rejection was proper and necessary, although Lord 
Derby, surprised by his own unwonted decision of action, hastened to 
disclaim the most intelligible argument in its favor, — 


“ And back recoil’d, he knew not why, 
E’en at the sound himself had made.” 


Mr. Gladstone seems also to leave too much out of sight the facts 
that Russia was acting according to her traditional policy, never 
lost sight of during a century and a half; that she was no more 
disinterested than she was at the time of the Crimean war, the 
justice of which he defended in 1876, and we are not aware that he 
has since expressed a different opinion about it; that the troubles 
which have produced the recent wars in the East were fermented, if 
not immediately caused, by her intrigues ; and that the Treaty of San. 
Stefano created in the proposed Bulgaria a Sclavonic State which 
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cut Constantinople completely off (and it would seem purposely so) 
from Greece, and thus prevented that development of the Greek race 
which is the cardinal principle in Mr. Gladstone’s Eastern policy. 
Nor can we regard the Anglo-Turkish convention by which Cyprus 
was ceded to Great Britain in the light in which Mr. Gladstone does. 
Objectionable as were many of the circumstances connected with its 
inception, we think it can be made, when Turkey goes to pieces as 
she inevitably will, the basis of a great policy, at once an honor to 
Great Britain and a blessing to the East. 

As we have said, he has converted large classes to his policy, but we 
doubt whether they constitute the majority of the nation. Except 
that portion of the High-church party which follows him as its 
natural leader without much regard to his party affinities, those who 
so warmly support him have always been Liberals, and constitute to a 
great extent those classes who feel most keenly the consequences of 
any war, and who are generally opposed to it. In the recent elections 
parties seem pretty evenly divided, and it is remarkable that after six 
years of office, amid great commercial and agricultural distress and 
the untoward circumstances of the Afghan and Zulu wars, the Con- 
servatives so nearly hold their own, and lose so little in the casual 
elections. 

No account of Mr. Gladstone, be it never so brief, can omit notice 
of his religious opinions ; for they are so strong, and exert so great 
an influence in shaping his conduct, as to be at times matters of 
great political, and in some respects even of international, impor- 
tance. They are and ever have been the doctrines of the Anglican 
or High-church party in the English Church, of which he is the most 
distinguished lay-champion ; for although Burke held substantially 
the same opinions, he was not called upon to vindicate them. The 
great religious revival known as the Tractarian movement began in 
Oxford about the time he left the University, but while he was still 
connected with it as a Student of Christ Church ; and it permanently 
settled his religious convictions. He belongs to what in his remark- 
able paper on the Courses of Religious Thought he calls the Histor- 
ical School, — believing in a divinely established visible Church, with 
a ministry descended in perpetual succession from the Apostles, not 
infallible, but teaching er cathedra, and the repository of the Faith, 
of which the essential articles are contained in the ancient creeds and 
shown by the consensus of Christendom. He is a strenuous opponent 
of what he regards as the Papal usurpation, and of the dogmas suc- 
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cessively created by Papal authority ; and he feels a warm sympathy for 
the oppressed churches of the East, one of whose cardinal virtues is 
their uninterrupted rejection of the Papal claims and their resist- 
ance to Papal domination,—and these with the Anglican Church, 
the old Catholics of the Continent and some smaller communions, 
he classes together as representing one great Christian school in 
contradistinction to the Ultramontane, the Protestant Evangelical, 
the Rationalistic, and the Negative schools of thought. 

These opinions he has constantly asserted in numerous publications 
during his entire life. Questions of doctrine, of casuistry, and of 
technical and scholastic theology have always had a great attraction 
for him, and are the subjects of a large number—we should say of 
the majority — of his essays. But while holding his creed tenaciously, 
he has a remarkably catholic spirit for those who dissent from it, and 
can see and allow the merits of theirs. He has always had a sympa- 
thy for free thought and free investigation, and the main cause of his 
antagonism to the Papal system is its tendency to enslave the mind. 
On the other hand, the deep piety and devout life exhibited in the 
Evangelical or Calvinistic denominations have constantly called forth 
from him expressions of admiration. But at the same time he 
laments the spread of modern scepticism, and has always been the 
advocate of religious education ; and, much as he admires their piety, 
he is repelled by the theory of Biblical inspiration and the metaphysi- 
cal creed of the Calvinists. “Most men,” says he, in speaking of the 
rationalistic movement in the Scotch Kirk, “will regard with an un- 
discriminating satisfaction the relinquishment of grim and dreary 
tenets, which when taken in their rigor seem to impair the great moral 
base of the Divine character. The rather Judaical Sabbatarianism of 
Scotland, like the Calvinistic formule, was simply a form of Protestant 
tradition, founded neither in the Word of God nor in the general 
consent of Christendom.” 

Like Burke, he has no great liking for historical Puritanism. 
Had he lived in the seventeenth century he would almost certainly 
have been a Cavalier ; and one of the most vigorous passages he ever 
wrote is that in which he sums up most unfavorably the character of 
John Milton, the great apostle of Puritanism, and in which he says 
that “never, perhaps, as in him, were splendid genius, high and 
varied accomplishment, large appreciation of mankind and life, ex- 
quisite refinement, deep affection, and soaring aspiration conjoined, 
we cannot say united, with a fierceness of opinion and language 
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that belongs to barbarism, with a rejection of the authority of world- 
wide consent such as only the most irreflective ignorance could 
palliate, with a violence of prejudice which sometimes drove him 
to conclusions worthy only of senility, and with conceptions as to 
the character and office of Christian women and the laws and 
institutions affecting them which descend below historic heathenism 
and approximate even to brutality.” 

His ecclesiastical opinions have rendered Mr. Gladstone's position 
in the Liberal party at times somewhat difficult. Partly from the 
spread of scepticism and indifferentism, but chiefly from the excesses 
of Ritualism, the High-church party—although its main doctrines 
were taught by almost all the great English divines from Hooker 
to Butler, and although, unlike the Evangelical and Latitudinarian 
parties, it is in harmony with the order, liturgy, and offices of the 
Anglican Church — is just now the most unpopular one of the three. 
The old Whigs, too, whose attachment to the Established Church 
often arises, like Lord Thurlow’s, solely from the fact that it és 
established, have always disliked excessive ecclesiasticism ; and, in 
addition to these, a large number of the younger and more Radical 
leaders in the Liberal party are in religion Agnostics and bigoted 
Secularists, to whom Mr. Gladstone’s theological opinions and ten- 
dency of mind are simply odious, and who distrust and dislike him. 
During his Ministry no man on the conservative benches showed 
more personal animosity toward him than Mr. Fawcett constantly 
displayed. 

We cannot close without some speculation as to Mr. Gladstone's 
future. He voluntarily abandoned his position as leader of his party, 
and there is no proof that he has any desire to resume it, although cir- 
cumstances may compel him, should his life and health be spared, to do 
so. As things look to-day, the Home-rulers seem likely to hold the 
balance of power between the two great political parties in the next 
House of Commons, and such an event would make the seats of any 
Ministry anything but desirable. The most dignified position for Mr. 
Gladstone would, perhaps, be not to accept office at all, but to support 
a Liberal Ministry out of office; though it may be doubted whether 
he has the temperament to take a 7é/e so difficult for a man of his 
overshadowing experience and reputation. While we do not believe 
he is capable of that petty jealousy (so unworthy of his otherwise 
high character) which caused Lord Russell to be at first a carping 
critic and at last a factious opponent of Mr. Gladstone’s own Ministry, 
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he might find it very difficult to restrain the natural eagerness and 
energy of his disposition, and to play the part of the guardian angel 
of a Ministry which could not exist without his support; to excuse 
their errors, condone their occasionally seeming incapacity, and help 
them out of difficulty ; to exert his great authority to suppress insub- 
ordination or assuage discontent; to defend their measures, be ever 
ready to assist them with counsel and advice in private, and never 
to show open disapproval except by absence or silence. Unless he 
could do all this, his presence in the House of Commons might any 
day be fatal toa Liberal Government. Could he do this, it would 
seem to be a most honorable termination to his great career. 
CLEMENT HucGH HI. 
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hy is probable that few people would contest the proposition that, of 

the modern schools of painting, the French is the most complete ; 
but, on the other hand, there would probably be many dissentients to 
the idea, that, of this brilliant school, Eugéne Delacroix is the most 
eminent member. He has passed into the rank of one of the “ glo- 
ries” of France, and yet he belongs to the class of artists who gratify 
the few rather than the many. We may believe that no small part of 
the patriotic amateurs who boast of him as a national genius take 
him upon trust. Like Turner, he enjoyed during his life but a mode- 
rate share of his meed of honors; he profited less by his reputation 
than those have done who, since his death, have gathered the emolu- 
ments, both intellectual and financial, of having appreciated him. 
Comparisons are odious, and it would profit little to say that Dela- 
croix did better work than this one or that among his contempo- 
raries. They were a band of resolute workers, and it should be 
borne in mind of them — as it should always be of the representative 
members of any school of art—that they helped each other, owed 
much to each other. Nothing tends more to make an observer doubt 
whether human nature be worth his hopes than the absence, among 
men engaged in a common undertaking, of a certain mutual respect. 
Art is really but a point of view, and genius but a way of looking at 
things. The wiser the artist, and the finer the genius, the more easy 
will it be to conceive of other points of view, other ways of looking at 
things, than one’s own. At any rate, a person whose sole relation to 
pictures is a disposition to enjoy them can rest upon his personal im- 
pressions ; and in the case of the writer of these lines such an impres- 
sion has been conscious of no chilling responsibilities. I have felt no 
obligation to determine for my own comfort Delacroix’s place in the 
hierarchy of painters, or to ascertain the figure he would present if 
he should be made to constitute the apex of a pyramid of prostrate 


1 Lettres de Eugéne Delacroix, (1815 & 1863), recueillies et publiés par M. Philippe 
Burty. Paris: A. Quantin. 1879. 
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rivals. I have not lately had the opportunity to refresh my memory 
of his works; but as I recall, one by one, those which I knew at an 
earlier time, a vivid sense of the rare quality of his genius comes 
back tome. He belongs to the family of the great masters of the 
past, —he had the same large, liberal way of understanding his busi- 
ness. He was far from being their equal in skill and science, — he was 
not another Titian, nor another Tintoretto ; he was not even a modern 
Rubens. But he was of the same artistic strain as these great paint- 
ers ; for him, to do a thing at all meant to do it grandly. He had an 
imagination which urged and inflamed him, and never allowed him to 
rest in the common and the conventional. He was a great colorist 
and a great composer: in this latter respect he always reminded me 
of Tintoretto. He saw his subject as a whole; not as the portrait of 
a group of selected and isolated objects, buf as an incident in the 
continuity of things and the passage of human life. Like Tintoretto, 
he must be judged as a whole; like Tintoretto, too, he must be 
judged with the imagination. What it is the imagination finds in 
him I do not pretend always to settle ; but the burden of his mes- 
sage to it is almost constantly grave. He intimates that life is a 
perplexing rather than an amusing business ; and it is very possible 
that in so doing he is unfaithful to his duty as a painter, — the raison 
@étre of these gentry being, constructively, the beautifying of ex- 
istence, the conservation of enjoyment. But there is plenty of beauty 
in Delacroix, — woe, indeed, to the painter in whom thereis not! His 
vision of earthly harmonies leaves nothing to be desired; only his 
feeling about it, as he goes, is that of a man who not only sees, but 
reflects as well as sees. It is this reflective element in Delacroix which 
has always been one of the sources of his interest, and I am not 
ashamed to say that I like him in part for his moral tone. I know 
very well that I appear to be uttering a grievous solecism, and that 
in the opinion of many people a painter has no business with a moral 
tone or a sentimental intention. Such people are very right in one 
sense, and there is no doubt that every artist’s first and bounden duty 
is to be an artist. But an artist, after all, has some of the common 
attributes and privileges of humanity, and it were a pity to multiply 
the negative points of his function. A painter is none the worse for 
being of a reflective temperament, or for having a good deal of feel- 
ing about the things he represents. In such questions as this, it 
is easy to say more than one intends, or than one is sure of. So it is 
enough to express the belief that a large part of the legitimate value 
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of the pictorial power of such painters as Tintoretto and Delacroix 
lies in their having felt a good deal about the things they represented. 
In the arts, feeling is always meaning, and so I think we do not go 
too far if we permit ourselves to allude to the moral and psychological 
side of Delacroix. It is very true that people who are jealous of the 
rights of “execution” have a tolerably easy reply to this. “Oh, very 
well,” they may say, “we concede that a painter may mean some- 
thing, so long as no one can tell what he means. If that is your 
idea, you are welcome to it, and much good may it do you!” 

I am afraid that this is my idea to a greater degree than this meagre 
expression of it can hope to rescue from ridicule. I remember that 
when I had occasion to see the productions of Delacroix more fre- 
quently than I now do, it seemed unnecessary to go further than to say 
that he made his reflections: it seemed beside the mark to try and 
give a name to this metaphysical emanation of his work. I had a 
vague sense that it proceeded from a serious mind, — perhaps even 
from a melancholy nature. By contrast this gave an air of the trivial 
and superficial — almost of the vulgar — to the work of some of his 
extremely accomplished companions. I think there is no question 
that, on the whole, the artist we value most is the artist who tells us 
most about human life. This large reference to human life appeared 
to be the merit of Delacroix, so that he became, to my perhaps rather 
too fanciful vision, the most interesting of contemporary painters. 
Delacroix was not fond of Ingres, and there is a passage in one of his 
letters in which, in indicating (it must be admitted rather contempt- 
uously) the limitations of this refined but shallow genius, he points out 
the reasons of his own effectiveness. “ You have made a perfect article 
upon Ingres,” he writes to a critic ; “ you have touched the real chord. 
No one up to this time had indicated that radical vice, that absence 
of heart, of soul, of reason, of everything that touches mortalia corda, 
that capital defect which leads only to the satisfaction of an empty 
curiosity, and to the production of Chinese works, which his are, minus 
the naiveté, —a quality still more absent than all the rest.” 

It is the presence of heart, and soul, and reason, of something that 
touches mortalia corda, which constitutes half the charm of Delacroix. 
For the rest, he is a magnificent executant, —a singularly powerful 
and various colorist. If it were not for the fear of seeming pedantic, 
I should risk the assertion that he belonged to the class of synthetic 
rather than of analytic painters; but I instantly withhold it when I 
remember what beautiful parts, what splendid details, are to be 
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found in many of his pictures. If he poetically describes himself 
in the passage I have just quoted, he may be said to complete the 
description in the following short extsact, which gccurs in a letter 
addressed to another critic : — 


I am afraid to say that what you have written in your article is extremely just, 
because it redounds to my benefit. What you say of color and colorists has 
never been much said. Criticism is like many other things, — it dawdles about 
over what has been already said, and never gets out of the rut. That famous 
“ Beautiful,” which some people see in the winding line, and others in the straight 
line, — they have all made up their minds to see it in nothing but lines. I am at 
my window, and I see the most beautiful landscape ; the idea of a line never comes 
into my head. The lark sings, the river glitters, the foliage murmurs, but where 
are the lines which produce these charming sensations? They can see proportion 
and harmony only between two lines ; the rest, for them, is chaos, and the compass 
only is judge. Yes, Rubens draws,— yes, Correggio draws ; but neither of these men 
have any quarrel with the ideal. Without the ideal there is neither painting, nor 
drawing, nor colors; and what is worse than being without it is to have that second- 
hand ideal which those people go to school to acquire, and which would make us 
hate our very models. 


Delacroix had, with the highest degree of spontaneity, the ideal. I 
do not pretend, however, to describe or definitely to estimate him as 
an artist. It was because the man was distinguished, as well as the 
painter, that there was a promise of lively interest in these letters. 
They are, indeed, interesting ; but they are perhaps at the same time 
a littledisappointing. Almost any clever Frenchman is a good letter- 
writer: of the many functions to which his admirable tongue easily 
adapts itself, there is none in which it appears to greater advantage 
than in the play of epistolary conversation. The letters of Delacroix 
have the generic quality ; as regards vivacity and natural grace they 
would be very good letters for an Englishman. But one expects a 
good deal from a French letter-writer who is at once an illustrious 
artist and a man of general ideas. Delacroix was a colorist, but his 
letters are less pictorial than might have been expected. They have 
little humor, little jocosity, little of that charming brightness which 
made the feature of those of Henri Regnault, published a few years 
ago. He was a man of imagination, —-of the richest ; but he had not 
high spirits. He guided the chariot of his invention with a powerful 
hand, but he was not addicted to cracking his whip. 

His life bears the stamp of that Parisian monotony which in the 
career of distinguished Frenchmen is always so striking to English 
readers. Paris, and Paris alone, is the world of their celebrities ; they 
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find it sufficient, and they know nothing else. Most Englishmen, in 
the process of acquiring a reputation, make the acquaintance of a 
considerable part of the globe; they travel, and compare, and lay 
foreign lands under contribution. The same, for stronger reason, is 
the case with Americans of corresponding rank ; both of our English 
kinsmen and of ourselves it may be said that we often become conspicu- 
ously national only by leaving home. Of course, in this mattera great 
deal depends upon the character of this home; and if it is a question 
of being tethered forever in the same pasture and making one’s world 
of a single town, there is no doubt that Paris serves the purpose 
wonderfully well, especially for an artist. Delacroix, strange to say, 
never went to Italy, and never saw the great gallery at Madrid, and 
yet he could say to himself that he knew a good deal about Titian 
and Velasquez. There remains, however, something almost dis- 
pleasing to an Anglo-Saxon mind in the fact that he should have 
lived to the age of sixty-five, and attained to the enjoyment of emolu- 
ments and honors, without having thought it necessary to cross the 
Alps and enlighten his eyes with the supreme examples of the art he 
so robustly practised. He made, indeed, two or three journeys. At 
the age of twenty-seven (in 1825) he went over to London and spent 
a portion of a summer. Later, in 1832, he accompanied a French 
commissioner upon a diplomatic errand to Morocco, where he gath- 
ered in a few weeks those impressions of Eastern life which during 
the rest of his career were so frequently reflected in his work. He 
continued all his life to paint the East, and one might easily have 
supposed he had lived there, or that he had often returned to Africa. 
But he never renewed his impressions. He had laid in his stock of 
notes and visions once for all, and it served him to the end. It must 
be added, that, amid all the elaborate Orientalism with which we are 
deluged nowadays in painting, few pictures strike us as containing 
more of the essence of the matter than the best Eastern subjects of 
Delacroix. Several other painters may have done more justice to 
draperies and pottery, to palm-trees and minarets ; but no one else 
has touched us so with the feeling of the Mahometan world,— as 
any one will admit who vividly recalls those admirable things now 
placed in the Museum of the Louvre,— the “ Femmes d’ Alger,” and 
the picture representing, in a sort of well-like, white-washed room, 
with wood-work painted in green, a congregation of wedding-guests, 
muffled in frowsy festive array. This latter production is a marvel 
of local color. Such a painter as Gérome gives us most skilfully the 
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surface of Eastern life ; Delacroix gives us its substance. Later stil] 
in life he made a little journey into Holland and Belgium, and in his 
later years he bought a small property in the country, — the estate 
of Champrosay, near Paris, where, after this, he spent much of his 
time. He suffered all his days from a painful affection of the throat, 
and it was to a malady connected with this ailment that he succumbed, 
in Paris, in the year 1863. He was sixty-five years old; he had never 
married. 

The editor of his letters is M. Philippe Burty, the well-known crit- 
ic, who has performed his task with excellent judgment. M. Burty 
was one of several persons appointed by Delacroix, in his will, to sift 
and classify his enormous accumulation of studies, sketches, and 
drawings, and prepare them for a public sale. Of this sale, which was 
held at auction six months after the artist’s death, M. Burty says: “It 
was an intoxication and a rehabilitation. The world saw and loved 
Delacroix. The sale, estimated beforehand at 100,000 francs, pro- 
duced more than 360,000.” And he adds that speculation had noth- 
ing to do with it; the competition was wholly between passionate 
amateurs. He reproduces Delacroix’s will, which is touching in the 
number and minuteness of its personal bequests, but which I mention 
only in order to quote a special paragraph, which I leave, for the sake 
of its suggestiveness of expression, in its native French :— 


Mon tombeau sera au cimetiére du Pére la Chaise, sur la hauteur, dans un en- 
droit un peu écarté. II n’y sera placé ni embléme, ni buste, ni statue. Mon tom- 
beau sera copié trés-exactement sur I’antique, au Vignoles ou Palladio, avec des 
saillies trés-prononcées, contrairement & tout ce qui se fait aujourd’hui en archi- 
tecture. 

“Art and friendship,” says M. Burty, “had been the motive and 
the constant main-stay of his life ;” and in fact Delacroix strikes the 
reader of these letters as having had a genius for this latter sentiment 
not inferior to his more technical gift. His father was a man of some 
distinction, who had been, under the first Republic and the Empire, 
both a prefect and a minister; but the son inherited nothing but a 
law-suit which was decided adversely, leaving him, for all patrimony, 
“a pair of silver spoons and forks and a gilt water-jug.” His father 
died in 1805, when he was seven years of age; his mother survived a 
few years. The boy’s vocation marked itself out from the first, and he 
began betimes the study of his art. He had many difficulties, but 
though he wanted money he appears not to have wanted friends. 
Better still, he appreciated those he had. “Yes, I am sure,” he writes, 
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at twenty, to a cherished comrade, “great friendship is like great 
genius; the memory of a strong friendship is like that of the great 
works of genius. What a life it would be,—that of two poets who 
should love each other as we love each other! It would be too great 
for humanity.” “Farewell, dear friend,” he adds in the same letter ; 
“T leave you for dinner. It is doubtless very wrong of me; but as 
we can’t live without dining, and we can’t love each other without liv- 
ing, I shall dine.” There are passages in the letters of his younger 
years to his friends which read like speeches addressed to objects of 
the passion known more exclusively as the “ tender” one: “I forget 
the principal thing. Answer me instantly, post for post. Send me 
another letter, and pass the night in making it long, long! Go to the 
stationers, and tell them to press you out some paper, —to press it 
fine, so that you can put more upon it. There is little time. Don’t 
neglect this, I beseech you.” That reminds us of one of the love- 
speeches in Beaumont and Fletcher. He rings all the changes upon 
the sentiment of friendship: “What do you think I take to when I 
wish to pass delicious moments? Se me recueille; 1 forget everything 
that surrounds me; I think of all those who are still dear to me on 
earth. I am happy, really happy, only when I am with a friend.” 
Two years later he begins a letter to the same friend in the following 
passionate fashion: “Holy friendship, divine friendship, excellent 
heart! No, I am not worthy of you. You wrap me about with your 
friendship ; I am your vanquished one, your captive. Good friend, it 
is you who know how to love. I have never loved a man like you; 
but I am sure that your heart will be inexhaustible. How rare you 
are, for your equal is not to be found ; how meagre my soul is, weighed 
against yours!” And again, writing shortly afterwards from the coun- 
try to this same Pierret, whom he expected soon to find in Paris: 
“T embrace you already in idea. Oh, how my heart will beat when I 
come into the house! I will stop on every floor! Try that day not 
to have your face in soapsuds, — it is so good to kiss each other instant- 
ly, at the minute: do you hear?” Many years after (he was forty-four 
years of age), the same note is struck: “Preserve yourself, dear 
friend ; let us above all preserve our friendship! Heavens, what a 
fragile thing it is to keep! How small a thing can blur the mirror 
in which two heads are reflected together! How little is needed to 
disturb or bedim one of these images! Up to this time I have seen 
you clear and sharp, Make this last, and may you always see me in 
the same way!” 
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It would appear, however, that the consolations of friendship did 
not exclude others of a still intenser sort. There is a letter written 
in his nineteenth year which is almost amusingly characteristic of 
what is supposed to be the normal attitude of Young France at 
this susceptible age. “I’m in a dréle de position. I don’t know 
how it comes about, but I am always on the stairs, and all day 
long I go down into the court, only to come up again and then to go 
down. The voice of a certain door that you know sounds every mo- 
ment in my ear. . . . I stick out my nose and I hear the rustle of a 
sylphide. . . . Honestly, too, it’s worth the trouble. . . . The triumph 
of the head is its outline. Oh, the singular little woman! I don’t know 
what to think.” It must be added that this little romance appears not 
to have gone very far, — no farther than his passing the object of his 
admiration upon the public staircase and paying her the tribute of a 
coup de chapeau. Indeed, the most serious allusion to the tender pas- 
sion which these letters contain is a passage in which the writer 
complains of the unoccupied condition of his heart. The fact that 
he utters his complaint with a candor which is much more natural 
in such matters to Frenchmen than to ourselves need not prevent 
us from finding something touching in it: “I am unhappy. I 
have no amour, This delicious torment is wanting to my happiness. 
I have nothing but vain dreams, which agitate me and do not satis- 
fy me in any way. I was so happy to suffer in loving. There was a 
kind of stimulus even in my jealousy, and my actual indifference is 
not the life of a corpse. I am obliged, in order to live in the only 
manner in which I can live, —that is, by my feelings and my heart, — 
to seek these pleasures in painting; to try and wrest them from it. 
But nature cannot understand all this, and when I fall back upon my 
empty heart with all the weight of my artificially baffled and di- 
verted ennui, I feel that a flame must have fuel, and that I should 
paint in a very different fashion if I were kept in spirits by the soft 
warmth of love.” These lines were written in 1821, while Delacroix 
was still a very young man; but they are interesting as the mark of 
an artistic nature of the old-fashioned type, which rested upon the 
conviction, that, for successful production, the whole man must expand 
in harmony with a sort of flower-like freedom, and which included a 
perpetual love-affair in its personal scheme, just as it included the 
growth of knowledge and fame. Whether Delacroix obtained in the 
long-run the sum of affection which he desired, I have no means of 
knowing ; but, as I have spoken of the warmth of his friendships in 
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early life, I may add that this source of sentimental satisfaction was 
not absolutely undisturbed. “People imagine,” he writes in 1860, 
“that friendship is a peaceful divinity, whose gentle chains succeed to 
those of love when we have settled down to a time of life which gives 
us, or is supposed to give us, the taste for calm attachments. Nothing 
is more false. Friendship, dull-colored and pale as she is, has her 
storms, and unhappily reconciliations are more difficult.” 

Delacroix’s short visit to England in his youth left its mark upon 
his mind and his work ; it helped to initiate him still further into the 
possibilities of that “romanticism” which in France was about to be- 
come a great movement. We may doubt whether, without the impres- 
sions that he gathered on English soil, he would have conceived that 
admiration for Shakspeare, or even for another foreign genius, Goethe, 
which he subsequently expressed with so much pictorial power. It 
must, indeed, have been a great pleasure to an imaginative young 
Frenchman of “romantic” tendencies to see Shakspeare interpreted 
by Edmund Kean and Charles Mayne Young. He must have re- 
turned to the land of classic art on the stage and on canvas with a 
rich store of impressions and intuitions. Delacroix took a great fancy 
to Kean, and went to see him whenever he could. He took a great 
fancy, too, to English painting, of much of which he always retained 
a high enjoyment; his own eminently independent spirit found some- 
thing congenial in the absence of that school-discipline which has 
always been at once the strength and the weakness of French art. 
His impressions of English life, however, were not exclusively favor- 
able ; and indeed, if the “intelligent foreigner” finds the London of 
to-day, in its superficial aspects, a depressing and uncomfortable city, 
we may imagine what such an observer must have made of the unre- 
generate metropolis of 1825 :— 

There is decidedly something sad and stiff in all this, which doesn’t square with 
our own France. The cleanliness of some houses and streets is balanced by the 
dirtiness of others. The women are all ill-arrayed, with dirty stockings and ill- 
made shoes. What strikes me most is a kind of general paltriness which leads one 
to think that one is in a country of smaller and more contracted people than our 
own. I believe that people here are, if possible, bigger gossips and fools than ours, 
—a thing I couldn’t have believed without coming here. I don’t look at all this 
as an economist or a mathematician. In this respect they have all sorts of fine 
qualities, which I leave them. ... I break a lance for France against every pos- 
sible Englishman. There is in the blood of this people something savage and 
ferocious, which comes out horribly in the rabble, which is hideous. After that, it’s 
a famous government. Liberty here is not an idle word. The pride of their nobles 
and the distinction of ranks is pushed to a point which shocks me infinitely ; but 
some good things result from it. 
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He saw Sir Thomas Lawrence, whom he always appreciated highly. 
“ He is the flower of civility and a real painter of great lords. . . . No 
one has ever made eyes—those of women especially —as he has 
done, or those half-open mouths, of a perfect charm.” There is a 
charming letter about the English painters, written many years later, 
in 1858, to a friend who was about to go to London, and who had 
asked Delacroix for information. He speaks of the past and recalls 
the admiration of his early years : — 


I have no desire to see London again; I should find none of my old associa- 
tions, and, more than that, I should not find in myself the same power to enjoy 
what is done there now. The school itself is changed; perhaps I should have to 
break a lance for Reynolds and for that ravishing Gainsborough whom you are so 
right to admire. Not that I am the adversary of what is done now in English paint- 
ing. I have been struck with the prodigious conscience which the English are able 
to introduce even into the things of imagination. . . . My impressions of that 
early time would perhaps be modified to-day. Perhaps I should find in Lawrence 
an exaggeration of those means of effect which savor too much of the school of Rey- 
nolds ; but his prodigious delicacy of drawing, the life that he gives to his women, 
who look as if they were speaking to you, give him, as a portrait-painter, a kind of 
superiority over Vandyke himself, whose admirable figures simply “sit” in tranquil- 
lity. The brightness of the eyes, the parted lips, are rendered admirably by Law- 


rence. 


Delacroix speaks also very tenderly of Wilkie and of Constable, and 
in 1861 he writes an interesting letter to a critic who had asked him 
for some details about Bonington. This delightful painter, whose 
reputation has been touched by the distinction imparted, in the case 
of genius, by early death, may almost be said to have introduced the 
English art of water-color into France. The extreme brilliancy with 
which he used it had, at any rate, given it a vogue to which, after his 
death at the age of six-and-twenty, none of his successors or imitators 
so effectively contributed. Delacroix had known him well, having 
met him originally in England in 1825. “I knew him well, and I 
liked him extremely. His British sang-frotd, which was imperturbable, 
interfered with none of the qualities which make life agreeable. We 
all loved him.” 

Delacroix’s own apprenticeship to fame was, as I have said, no 
easier than that of most young artists; and in a letter written in 1828, 
he expresses a state of feeling very familiar to waiting and strug- 
gling genius. In the long, steep staircase of success there is many a 
step like that on which, in this letter, we see Delacroix pause, wearily, 
in discouragement, and seat himself. 
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You seem to think I go out a great deal. Far from it. The few evening par- 
ties I go to, by habit, to lose myself and to try not to bore myself, do nothing, on 
the whole, but fatigue me physically. In most cases I am button-holed by some 
d ——d fool who talks to me of painting, in a muddle-headed manner, thinking that 
I shall carry away a lofty idea of his conversation and his capacity. It leads to no 
relations with women. I am too pale and toothin. The great occupation of my ex- 
istence — the one which holds in suspense and in check the high and powerful facul- 
ties with which, according to some good people, Nature has endowed me — is to 
succeed in paying my rent every three months and in keeping myself alive in a 
paltry manner. I am tempted to apply to myself the parable of Jesus Christ, who 
says that his kingdom is not of this world. I have a rare genius, which doesn’t go 
so far as to make me live in peace like a clerk in a shop. Intellect is the last 
of the elements which lead to the making of a fortune, — and that without paradox, 
without exaggeration. Imagination, when unhappily this fatal gift accompanies 
the rest, completes the ruin, finishes the work of blighting, of breaking up in every 
way, the wretched soul. . . . I must expect no employment or encouragement 
whatever. Those who are most favorable to me agree to consider me as an inter- 
esting madman, whom it would be dangerous to encourage in his eccentricities and 
oddities. 

Delacroix’s work was, indeed, sufficiently unacceptable to the official 
taste of the day; as a painter he flew in the face of all the regular 
proprieties. To the day of his death he was an object of formal rep- 
robation to the old-fashioned critics who endeavored to keep alive, 
like superannuated vestals, the fading flame on the altar of convention- 
alism ; and he was elected to the Institute (Department of the Fine 
Arts) only after that process of reiterated application to which a 
stranger wonders to see a Frenchman accommodate the most finely- 
seasoned vanity in the world. Obscure and insignificant candidates 
for Academic honors were repeatedly preferred to Delacroix, and he 
was allotted a place among the official representatives of French art 
only after he had enjoyed ample opportunity to reflect upon the purely 
relative character of his merit. As the years went on, however, his 
reputation established itself, and his profession enabled him to live. 
Later, it brought him a good deal of honor and profit. He received 
various orders from the State; he decorated some of the ceilings of 
the new Louvre, and some of the chapels of the restored churches. 
His productions commanded high prices, and in the opinion of many 
judges he was the first painter of the day. 

I have no space to trace the different stages of his career, — nor, 
indeed, do these letters, with their interruptions and desultory allusions, 
afford material for doing so. Delacroix had, at any rate, the satisfac- 
tion of living his life in a country and a society in which an artistic 
career is, on the whole, held in more honor than anywhere else, — in 
which the artistic character is more definitely recognized and more 
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frankly adopted. In France the artist finds himself, ex officio, a mem- 
ber of a large and various society of fellow-workers ; whatever may 
be his individual value, his basis or platform is a large and solid one, 
resting upon social position and public opinion. He has to make his 
work a success, but he has not, as happens in England, where the 
vivacity of the artistic instinct appears to have been checked in a 
mysterious manner by the influence of Protestantism, to justify and 
defend his point of view. His point of view is taken for granted, and 
it may be said that his starting-place is the point at which, after much 
superfluity of effort, the artist in other countries arrives. 

I have spoken of Delacroix’s journey to Morocco in 1832; he spent 
a few weeks in Spain on his way home. He was attached to a mis- 
sion which had been despatched by Louis Philippe to the Moorish 
emperor, and in this capacity he enjoyed the sight of a great abun- 
dance of local colors. His letters denote an extreme relish of what he 
beheld, but they are not especially descriptive or demonstrative ; it 
is only here and there that his phrase is pictorial. “It has been one 
of the most delightful sensations possible,” he writes, after touching 
on the coast of Spain on his way out, “to find myself, on leaving 
France, without having set foot ashore elsewhere, transported into 
this land of picturesqueness ; to see their houses, the cloaks worn by 
the veriest paupers, by the little children of the beggars, ou tout Goya 
palpitait autour de moi.” 

Afterwards, at Tangiers, he writes: “I have moments of delicious 
lazinéss in a garden at the gates of the town, amid a profusion of 
orange-trees in flower and covered with fruit. In the midst of this 
vigorous Nature I am conscious of sensations like those I had in my 
childhood ; perhaps it is the confused remembrance of the sun of the 
South, which I saw in my early youth, coming back to me. The most 
that I can do here will be very little in comparison with what there is 
to be done ; sometimes I drop my arms in despair, with the certainty 
that I shall bring back but a shadow.” He was wrong,—he brought 
back the substance; no pictures of Eastern life, as I have said, are 
more expressive and suggestive than his. The latter half of his life 
—the thirty years that followed the episode I have just mentioned — 
was a long period of tranquil, uninterrupted production. As M. Burty 
says, it was taken up wholly with work and friendship. Work, with 
Delacroix, was a passion, — he says somewhere that, for him, the ab- 
sence of it is equivalent to a sickness. There is an interesting pas- 
sage bearing upon this point in a letter written in 1855,—a passage 
worth quoting entire. He is writing to a female friend: — 
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You ask me where happiness is to be found in this world. After numerous ex- 
periments I am convinced that it is to be found in contentment with one’s self. 
The passions cannot give this contentment, for we always desire the impossible, — 
what we obtain fails to satisfy us. I suppose that people who have a solid virtue 
must possess a large share of that contentment which I make a condition of happi- 
ness. For my own part, not being virtuous enough to please myself on that side, I 
make up for it in the real satisfaction which is given by work. This gives one a 
genuine well-being, and increases one’s indifference to the pleasures which are only 
pleasures in name, and with which /es gens du monde are obliged to content them- 
selves. Such, my dear friend, is my little philosophy, and, especially when I am 
in good health, it has a very certain effect. It must not, however, prevent the lit- 
tle diversions that one may pick up from time totime. A little affaire du caur, 
when the occasion offers ; the view of a fine country, travelling in general, — these 
things leave charming traces in the mind; we recall the emotions that belonged to 
them after they have passed away, and we can have no others like them. It is a 
little provision of happiness for the future, whatever the future may be. 

There is evidence in other letters that Delacroix’s “little philoso- 
phy” was not always absolutely successful, though one of them, in- 
deed, offers an example of the practical application of it. “As to you, 
my poor friend,” he writes in 1862 to M. Soulier, one of the oldest 
of his intimates, “ you are in the same case as myself. The seasons 
may change, but the oftener they follow each other the more they in- 
crease the cause of those thousand afflictions which besiege us and await 
us still, Our season — ours —is that of old age, which makes us feel 
every hour of the day the wrong it does us. . . . Often, when I am 
sad and suffering, I make use of the same means as you do, to relieve 
myself. I think of the happy moments in which we have known each 
other and enjoyed so fully each other’s society. Many an empty place 
has been made, but after all we are here still. We must say to our- 
selves, then, that, with all our pains, we are in the number of the 
fortunate ones.” 

Among the best of Delacroix’s friends was Madame George Sand, 
who published, several years after his death, an interesting little rem- 
iniscential sketch of him. There is a charming glimpse of Madame 
Sand’s life at Nohant in a letter of Ge year 1842. Delacroix writes 
from under this lady’s roof : — 

I lead a conventual life, —a life more and more like itself. No event interrupts 
its course. We have been expecting Balzac, who has not come, and I am not sor- 
ry. He is a chatterbox who would have broken in upon that harmony of doing 
nothing in which I slumber most agreeably. A little painting, billiards, walking, 
is more than enough to fill up one’s days. There is not even the distraction of 
neighbors and friends in the country about; every one hereabouts stays quietly 
at home and looks after his oxen and his lands. .. . I have talks @ perte de vue 
with Chopin, whom I like very much, and who is a man of a rare distinction. He is 
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the truest artist I have ever met. . . . The great event of my stay has been a ball 
given to the peasants on the lawn before the chateau, with the bagpipers of high- 
est repute in the region. The people hereabouts are a remarkable type of gentle- 
ness and donhomie; ugliness is rare, though beauty is not absolutely striking ; 
but there is not the feverish look which you see in the country people in the neighbor- 
hood of Paris. The women all resemble those gentle figures which you see only in 
the pictures of the Old Masters. They are all Saint Annes. 


The reader of this passage will venture to differ from the writer, 
and to regret that on this occasion Balzac should not have presented 
himself at Nohant. There would be a certain intellectual satisfaction 
in thinking of four such distinguished specimens of imaginative genius 
as Madame Sand, Honoré de Balzac, Chopin, and Delacroix spending 
the summer days together and talking “ad perte dg vue.” It was 
among the “feverish populations” of Paris that Delacroix had been 
obliged to establish his own rural dwelling. Writing from the house 
of a friend in Champagne, with whom he was staying in 1862, he 
makes an invidious comparison between the scenery which surrounds 
him there and the suburban charms of Champrosay. “Here I am really 
in the country. Champrosay is a village in a comic opera. You see 
no one there but fine folks, or peasants who look as if they had dressed 
themselves for the stage. Nature herself seems tricked out: I am ir- 
ritated by all those paltry little gardens and little houses arranged by 
Parisians. . . . Here in the midst of Champagne I see men, women, 
cows ; all this gives me a gentle emotion and sensations unknown 
to little townsfolk and to artists who inhabit towns.” 

I have said Delacroix passed the later years of his life in the posi- 
tion of an acknowledged master ; but it would appear that the asser- 
tion needs to be slightly qualified. “The Salon of 1859,” says M. 
Burty, “was for Delacroix a veritable Waterloo. The critics on whom 
he could count the most, romantiques of the first or the second stage, 
abandoned him to the attacks of the triumphant classicists, or else 
gave him either fool’s advice or piteous consolations. Delacroix, 
deeply wounded, never exhibited again.” It is sad to learn that to- 
ward the end of a long, laborious, and distinguished career Delacroix 
found himself still obliged to “count upon” the critics; but M. 
Burty’s whole statement (including his mention of Delacroix’s 
“wounded” condition) is characteristic of the way such things take 
place in France. In that country criticism is not only a profession, 
it is a power. Whereas, in other countries, critics are, if I am not 
mistaken, a little ashamed of their trade, in France they rather pride 


themselves on it, take their stand upon it, and exercise it very frankly 
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and aggressively. They are often able to give their judgments the 
importance of literary and artistic events. It is only fair to add, that, 
in general, they do their work much more skilfully than among our- 
selves. At all events they carry standards and trumpets and great 
guns; they belong to camps and schools ; they have dogmas, codes, 
strongholds, to defend. In 1859 they awoke, after a temporary 
slumber, to a sense of having something —I do not quite know what 
—to defend against poor Delacroix, an honored veteran and a nation- 
al glory. It would be hard to imagine an English artist who should 
have attained to the rank of a master taking the strictures of the art- 
reviewers, as we of English speech are mainly acquainted with them, 
very much to heart; but once granted that in France their word 
carries weight, it was very natural in Delacroix to feel wronged. 
During the last years of his life, with failing health, he fell under 
the dominion, to an extent which appears unfortunate, of a person 
whom he had installed in his dwelling as housekeeper. She was de- 
voted to him to the point of jealousy, but she was despotic and med- 
dlesome ; she allowed none of his friends save such as she herself 
approved to have access to him; and at the end, as M. Burty says, 
elle fit le vide around him. He left her in his will a large legacy. To 
the end of his life, we are told by a cousin of Delacroix, “he kept his 
taste for simple habits, and he liked to return to the manners of his 
youth. He was fond of dinners at the city gate or in the country, 
with a bottle of common wine ; but he was fond of good things too, 
in a little circle of three or four friends, with the talk turning on paint- 
ing, philosophy, or good stories.” He was an interesting genius, and 
this record of his career, imperfect as it is, has a peculiar charm. He 
had a combination of qualities which are not often seen together ; he 
united in his nature what may be called a masculine and a feminine 
element. He had a great imagination ; he conceived things richly and 
comprehensively, and yet he was tender, grave, contemplative. He 
was reserved and delicate, and yet he had in a high degree what the 
French call /a fougue,—a grand sweep and energy of execution. I 
have not pretended to enumerate or to describe his productions, of 
which the interest, increasing greatly on prolonged acquaintance, does 
not easily lend itself to analysis. As for those more accidental mani- 
festations of the man, we may say in regard to them that the best 
thing a book can do for its readers is to give them the impression of 
acertain nobleness, That is what we find here,— the presence of a 
high artistic ideal, untouched by the vulgar or the trivial. 
Henry JAMES, JR. 








THE REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT IN 
RUSSIA. 


N° careful observer of what is going on in Russia can avoid the 
conclusion that the absolutist régime there shows a Hippocratic 
visage. The spasmodic acts of terrorism by which Government tries 
to hide its internal weakness ; the unflagging boldness of the revolu- 
tionary party, in spite of the losses it has suffered through the execu- 
tion, by court-martial, of a number of its leaders, and through the 
imprisonment, or transportation to Siberia and Saghalien, of many 
thousands of its adherents; the quarrel between the Autocrat and 
his son, who fears the downfall of the dynasty if the present system 
be persisted in, —a quarrel only outwardly made up since the return 
of the Czarewitch to St. Petersburg ; the discovery of a consitlerable 
ramification of what is called the Nihilist conspiracy within the army, 
and the suspicion attaching in this respect even to the lower ranks of 
the police, —all these facts, and many others of a similar nature, are 
significant signs pointing towards the “ beginning of the end.” It is 
merely a question of time. The country is in the very midst of the 
crisis. The final issue cannot be long delayed. 

Now and then there comes, from the more intimate entourage of 
the Czar, a report containing hints which speak volumes, and the im- 
portance of which even surpasses that of the public events. Between 
the court of Hesse-Darmstadt and that of Russia there are close 
family relations, — the Czarina being by birth a Darmstadt princess. 
Confidential communications, therefore, often reach the higher circles 
of that German grand-duchy. One of these communications, which 
arrived there within the last fortnight or so, contains so remarkable a 
statement of a pathological character — pathological in a bodily as well 
as in a political sense — that I think the transcription of some of its 
passages may prove of general interest. 

After having referred to the Empress’s state of health, which 
recently seemed to render a catastrophe imminent,.the Darmstadt 
recipient of a letter from St. Petersburg says :— 
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In the last report the possibility is expressed, that, with the utmost care, the 
physical forces of the august sufferer may yet be able to offer resistance to the 
ravages of the illness ; but at the same time there is the greatest apprehension lest 
a repetition of the violent emotions to which the Empress was exposed within the 
last few weeks should produce an immediate dissolution. Unfortunately, news from 
St. Petersburg just received here through a direct official source indicates that it 
is not likely at all that the august lady will be spared fresh emotions of that kind. 
Even greater fears — it is added —are entertained in the Russian Imperial family, 
and in government circles, with regard to the condition of the Czar. Only a few 
days ago, he, without anybody understanding the immediate cause of the mysterious 
measure, ordered the guards who keep watch before his apartments to be relieved 
three times within a few hours. The same measures of precaution were extended 
to the Emperor’s personal service. All dishes of which he partakes must first be 
tasted by his adjutants. At the banquets in which the Emperor felt it necessary 
to participate since the Moscow attempt upon his life, he neither touched food nor 
beverage. Only in giving the toast at the St. George's festival, he took the merest 
sip of the wine ; and that wine had before been carefully examined. When the 
Empress became aware of the danger of her malady, she expressed by telegraph a 
desire to see the Czar. But the condition of affairs compelled him to reply that he 
would not dare to leave the capital, seeing that his departure might give rise to a 
rebellious outbreak. This explanation deeply shook the august patient. Together 
with the telegraphic message which called Dr. Botkin to the sufferer’s bedside, the 
Czar was informed of the perilous condition of the Empress, and he immediately 
answered by wire that he was coming. 


Nevertheless he did not, after all, stir from his palace in the capital. 
Such a state of things is typical of the autocratic form of govern- 
ment when it approaches its dissolution. Turguenieff, who invented 
the word “ Nihilism,” and who has often been taken to task by men 
of the revolutionary party for what they considered his harsh judg- 
ment upon them, said, some years ago: “ Even as the smell of musk 
cannot be got out of a room, so I feel surrounded in Russia by 
a smell of putrefaction,—by the tendency towards the Nothing.” 
Since he penned those words the spirit of discontent has grown im- 
mensely within the educated classes, so much so that when Vjera 
Sassulitch was tried for her attempt upon the life of Trepoff, the 
chief of the Secret Police, she was in spite of her open avowal declared 
“not guilty,” even by a packed jury of noblemen and dignitaries,! 
amidst the plaudits of the assembled people. Prince Gortchakoff and 


1 The jury whose verdict will, in history, be regarded as one of the most telling incidents 
of the Russia of our days, perhaps at the very turning-point in her political development, 
was composed of the following twelve men good and true: The Aulic Councillor Constan- 
tine Sergejewitch Alexejeff; the Collegiate Councillor Dimitri Petrowitch Petroff; the 
Titulary Councillor Nicholas Wassiljewitch Dadonoff; the Aulic Councillor Alexander 
Ivanowitch Sergejeff; the artist Sergei Fedorowitch Werchowzeff; the College Registrar 
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other high officials were present at the trial, and might have learned a 
lesson therefrom. But though even that section of the press at St, 
Petersburg, Moscow, Kieff, Odessa, Kharkoff, and other chief towns, 
which usually sides with Government, clearly gave to be understood, in 
the face of the censorship and of the terrors of the press-law, that it 
approved of the verdict, the Autocrat and his nearest hangers-on — 
acting rather in the hangman’s than in the statesman’s style — went 
on their way as before, or rather increased their insane severity. 

It cannot be said that the Russian Government did not receive the 
fullest warning, as regards the state of public opinion within the more 
cultured classes, by all that occurred during and immediately after 
the Sassulitch trial. The very judge who had presided at it, in his 
summing-up, showed plainly enough on which side public sympathies 
and his own were. “An accused person,” he said, “could certainly 
not be looked upon as an infallible commentator on the event with 
which he or she was connected. At the same time it had to be noted 
that criminals were to be divided into two groups: those who are 
led by selfish impulses, and who therefore, in the majority of cases, 
try to mask the truth by lying statements ; and those who commit an 
act from no motive of personal profit, and who entertain no wish to 
hide anything of the deed they have done. You, gentlemen of the 
jury, are in a position to judge as to how far the statements of Vjera 
Sassulitch merit your confidence, and to which type of transgressors 
she most nearly comes up.” After further showing that the question 
was as to whether there had been an attempt at murder or “simply 
an act of wounding,” and after suggesting that “the deed may 
have been done on the spur of passion, in a state of impulsive excite- 
ment,” the judge finally made this remarkable observation: “It is 
clear that Vjera Sassulitch could only hope to fulfil her mission of 
raising a question of general importance if the case was brought before 
a jury.” He only mitigated and modified this transparent hint by 
adding, in conclusion, that, “if the accused had wished to raise a 
question of public importance, her object might have been attained 
by a mere insult against the Chief of the Police.” 

No one would, in ordinary circumstances, expect a public prose- 
cutor, in such a case, to say aught which could be construed in favor of 


Dshamussoff; Michael Gavrilowitch Misslofisky, assistant at the Demidoff Asylum; the 
nobleman Igorowitch Schulz-Torma; the Aulic Councillor Athanasius Iljitch Lochoff ; 
Alexander Ivanowitch Chalisen, B.A.; the Aulic Councillor Peter Stanislavowitch Ku- 
shinski ; and the honorary citizen Wladimir Jakovlewitch Jakimoff. The Aulic Councillor 
Lochoff was chosen foreman. 
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the accused. Yet even he made an important concession to the pre- 
vailing public feeling. The court having decided that General Trepoff 
should not be called as a witness, the public prosecutor said he would 
refrain from either blaming or justifying the acts which had been 
charged upon the powerful head of the “ Third Section ;” and then con- 
tinued thus: “I, for my part, believe the statements made by Vjera 
Sassulitch. I believe that facts appeared to her in the light in which 
they have been placed here by the counsel for the defence ; and / am 
ready to accept the feelings of Vjera Sassulitch as facts. The court, 
however, is bound to measure those feelings, as soon as they are con- 
verted into deeds, by the standard of the law.” 

Can we wonder, when even the Czar’s own officials indulged in 
such remarks, that the jury, composed though it was of titled dignita- 
ries and noblemen, should have pronounced a verdict of “ not guilty” ? 
Montesquieu, the author of “ L’Esprit des Lois,” who under a despotic 
monarchy was president of the so-called Bordeaux Parliament (that 
is, of a court-appointed body for registering the King’s decrees), and 
who also was a member of the French Academy, openly advocated 
the doctrine that the attempt upon the life of a tyrant who trod down 
all law was to be regarded as “a virtue which forgets itself, in order 
to surpass itself.” Similar passages, and much stronger ones, are to 
be found in the writings of the philosophers, the poets, even the 
statesmen, of all nations and ages, from ancient times down to our 
own days. This is a fact which, however opinions may differ on the 
subject, must be kept in mind when we judge of what is going on in 
Russia. Human nature, after all, only bears a certain amount of op- 
pression. When that measure is transgressed, and any spark of per- 
sonal dignity is left among the cruelly-used victims, they are apt to 
seek redress in wild revenge, the path of legality having been blocked 
up and utterly destroyed by the tyrant himself. In such a condition 
of affairs, the noblest intellects seek refuge from downright despair 
in doctrines and deeds which they otherwise would fain leave unre- 
membered and undone. To this frame of mind the best educated, the 
most wealthy, the most aristocratic classes in Russia have come; 
and all we can say is, if we are to speak within the limits of human 
nature, that so extraordinary, so unusual a phenomenon contains 
the severest condemnation of the Czar’s rule which it is possible to 
imagine. 

Years ago, Prince Dolgorukoff, a very moderate Liberal, who yet 
had to seek safety in exile, wrote in his valuable work (“ La Vérité sur 
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la Russie”), “ Russia has, from the time of the Mongol invasion in 
the thirteenth century down to our days, been nothing but an im- 
mense pyramid of oppression. In this vast edifice slavish subjection 
and arbitrary force reign from top to bottom ; and from the bottom 
to the top there is developed, in formidable proportions, the official Lie, 
the lie erected into a political institution, — the bitter and dreary fruit 
of the absence of all individual freedom, of all publicity, of all real 
and serious control. This despotism, hideous in itself, exercises a 
deleterious moral influence. It dries up the noble and elevated senti- 
ments ; it degrades the soul ; it corrupts, perverts, and lowers the 
character, even more among those who exercise that despotism than 
among its victims.” Indeed, the very excess of despotism has led at 
last to a moral reaction, which, if it has produced some visionary and 
impracticable tendencies (the inevitable result of the obstruction of 
every healthy organ of public life), at all events has also given rise 
to a spirit of civic indignation and of daring self-sacrifice, to which 
even those who discountenance all acts of violence cannot refuse a 
tribute of sorrowful respect. 

Unfortunately, the words written by Prince Dolgorukoff on the 
mode of Russian government are true to this very hour. “ What is 
Russia,” he exclaimed, “from a political and administrative point of 
view? It isan immense building with a European exterior, decorated 
with a European frontage, but furnished and administered inside on 
the Asiatic pattern. The vast majority of Russian officials, disguised 
in more or less European costumes, proceed, in the exercise of their 
functions, like veritable Tartars. On what basis does the Russian 
administration repose? On law? Most assuredly not. No country 
certainly is richer than Russia in laws, ordinances, and regulations of 
every kind. The Russian Code is the most voluminous on earth; it 
contains fifteen thick volumes of more than a thousand pages each ; 
every year new supplements are published. But this Code, so useful 
to the prosperity of the paper-mills, is a dead letter for the country. 
The first article of the first volume, placing the Emperor, as it does, 
above all laws, transforms all these fifteen thick volumes into the 
most voluminous pleasantry. The Russian administration is based, 
not on the equality of all before the law, as in Europe, but on their 
equality before the caprice of the governmental authority and the 
venality of the administration, as in Asia. In order to escape from 
its power, one must be a member of the Court Camarilla, or be pro- 
tected by it, — even asin Asia.” This is the utterance, be it well re- 
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membered, not of a Nihilist, but of an opponent of Nihilism ; not of 
a Socialist or Republican, nor even of a Radical within the principles 
of a constitutional monarchy, but of a moderate Liberal, the de- 
scendant of one of the oldest families of the country, which dates 
back its origin to the Germanic founders of the Empire, — namely, to 
the Ruriks who held sway over Russia from the ninth to the end of 
the sixteenth century. 

There have been absolutist governments among various nations, 
with a great deal of strict efficiency about them, at least from the 
point of view of their own despotic interest. They were founded, 
so to speak, on the principle of the personal merit of the tools em- 
ployed, — if merit is not too noble a term for the abasement of intel- 
lectual gifts to the use of tyranny. But in Russia, — we learn from 
an author who must know, — the merit of a man is a great obstacle 
to his advancement, especially if a sentiment of personal self-respect 
is joined thereto, Cunning, the predominating quality among slaves, 
is there taken for profundity of mind. Merit is feared by the mass 
of nullities who direct the administration. The sentiment of in- 
dividual dignity is looked upon by the bureaucracy and the Cama- 
rilla as almost a personal offence. A man accustomed to bow and 
to scrape, to flatter, to intrigue, to sneak and to creep,.and who is 
bent upon stealing, reaches everything ; and the more he crawls, the 
more he is an obsequious flatterer, intriguer, and full of. greediness, 
the more quickly does he arrive at his aim. In short, the bureau- 
cratic system of Russia — the ¢chin — is pronounced to be “a hot- 
house of incapables and thieves.” This, too, is not a Nihilist state- 
ment, but one from a moderate Russian Liberal. 

The late war has brought to light an abyss of corruption and thievish 
jobbery in the highest military and civil administration. Both in 
Europe and in Asia the campaign was in a great measure misman- 
aged through this fearful grasping rapacity of high officials and army 
leaders. An inquiry had, after all, to be instituted ; for it was proved, 
that, through the frequent want or the shamefully rotten quality of 
supplies, many thousands of soldiers had lost their lives. When it 
was discovered, however, that the results of the inquiry came terribly 
near some members of the Imperial family itself, all further proceed- 
ings were inhibited, and finally quashed. It need scarcely be said 
that this lame and impotent issue gave a fresh impetus to the general 
feeling of discontent. The Emperor, who by formal title calls him- 
self Autocrat or Despot (Samodershez), and who acts upon the prin- 
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ciple of Louis XIV., “ I’ Etat, c'est Moz,” was henceforth held even 
more directly answerable for the many ills from which the body 
politic suffers. 

It is known that in Russia there exists a variety of parties — or 
rather, because the word “ parties” implies an organized public life, 
of groups — of men bent upon a political change. There is the revo- 
lutionary group of Nihilists, who themselves are divided into a num- 
ber of sects. There are Socialists, who would prefer proceeding in 
a more peaceful way. There are Democrats, desirous of the convo- 
cation of a National Assembly on the principle of universal suffrage. 
There are Constitutional Monarchists, who would be glad to see any 
system of parliamentary government introduced. In foreign politics, 
there are those who think Russia, with her 90,000,000 inhabitants of 
an empire spreading over an immense territory in Europe and Asia, 
is already large enough, or even overgrown. There are others— Pan- 
Russians, of the Katkoff school ; Pan-Slavists, of the Aksakoff, Tcher- 
nateff, and Fadeteff type — who aim at further extension in the direc- 
tion of India, of Persia, of Turkey, of Hungary, of the Scandinavian 
countries, and of Germany as well. 

Of these, Aksakoff was, in the beginning of the campaign, employed 
at head-quarters, while Tchernateff had played his part in the “ non- 
official war” which the Czar urged against Turkey by means of Ser- 
via, before his own army appeared on the scene. Fadeieff, the wildest 
of the three Pan-Slavist agitators, — who wished to see Austro-Hun- 
gary attacked first, as a preparatory means of breaking down the 
Ottoman Empire, — only flitted to and fro between St. Petersburg 
and Belgrade on some mission of his own. Aksakoff, the most gov- 
ernmental of the trio, was always held to be bound to the interests of 
Czardom ; and in the early part of the war he indeed proved a very 
useful penman for the cause of the court. Yet even he was sud- 
denly ordered away from Moscow as a “ suspect,” and compelled, by 
administrative orders, to live for a time in an obscure village near St. 
Petersburg, ready at hand for the authorities in case they should wish 
to move him farther east. 

This terrible punishment of transportation to Siberia, without trial 
or warning, may be inflicted at any moment by the dreaded “ Third 
Section,” — that is to say, by the Secret Police, or Imperial Vehme, 
which stands under the direct orders of the Czar, of whose “ private 
cabinet” it forms the most prominent part. In the light of day, or 
in the dead of night, a man or woman, or a mere child, may be torn 
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from home, and without an hour’s delay, without a judicial warrant 
or even the pretence of a trial, be whisked off to the distant Asiatic 
place of banishment, there to be kept during the Czar’s pleasure, and 
at last to die forgotten and friendless. Well, under Alexander II.— 
the “ Divine Figure from the North ! ” — the transportations to Siberia 
have of late years attained ten times the number of what they annu- 
ally were, on an average, under the iron rule of the tyrant Nicholas. 
When the Autocrat lately placed a great part of the empire under 
drumhead law, increasing even the arbitrary powers of the police and 
of the military pro-consuls, the “ Golos,” a journal which had done Gov- 
ernment many a service, wrote the following: “ The police not only 
were unable to prevent those crimes which in a short time starved 
Moscow, Kieff, Kharkoff, Odessa, and St. Petersburg, but it had not 
even the strength and the ability to find out the guilty, and hand 
them over to the tribunals. The reason of all this is, that crimi- 
nal procedures and police measures, let them be ever so severe, only 
grapple with the outside of things, but have no influence whatever 
on the causes of the phenomena. Courts-martial and the penalty of 
death have a great importance, but less as a deterrent for the evil- 
doer than as a means of restoring confidence among society at large. 
For the contest with ideas other means are required. Criminal pun- 
ishments, police measures, must in this case be placed in the back- 
ground, as mere accessories of help. The real remedy is free play 
for sound thought, for practical views. Against pernicious doctrines, 
only useful teachers or teachings are able to struggle with good effect. 
Against the apathy or inaction of society, the true corrective is a 
living participation in the general concerns. Society must at last be 
provided with the means of carrying on the struggle on its own be- 
half, of fulfilling its duties by its own agency. The chief instrument 
for effecting this consists in the introduction of a legalized freedom 
of speech, — of the right of applying criticism. The sound forces 
of society must be called into activity ; a free field must be allowed 
to them, so that they may develop themselves unhampered, and be 
able to work within the limits of the law.” Surely, most moderate, 
nay, muffled language ; for what the “Golos” really meant to say was 
no doubt this: that a certain liberty of the press should at last be 
granted, and, possibly, that some kind of parliamentary institutions 
ought to be introduced. But instead of listening to these voices of 
its own adherents, the Russian Government visits any utterance of 
this kind with the temporary suspension of a journal, or the prohibi- 
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tion of its sale in the streets. This has been, now and then, the fate 
even of the “ Golos.” 

In the heyday of the agitation which was set up by the leaders of the 
parliamentary opposition in England, in favor of the aggressive policy 
of the Czar, Mr. Carlyle, unmindful of what the Russian Government 
had done against Poles, Finlanders, Germans, and other formerly 
independent, more highly cultivated, and self-governing races, declared 
Russian dominion to be “a good and even noble element in Europe.” 
The great English writer has unhappily, for many years, labored under 
a fear of seeing our part of the world “ shooting Niagara” in the direc- 
tion towards Democracy. As a preventive he advocated the cause 
of the slave-holding South, mistakingly thinking that in this way the 
very sources of “Niagara” might be dried up. In a letter which 
made much stir at the time, and which was quoted by misguided Eng- 
lish Liberals as a wonderful prophecy of the sage (or misanthrope) of 
Chelsea, he said of the character of the Russians, with a fling and 
kick at all representative government : “Conspicuously they possess 
the talent of silently following orders given ; which, in the universal 
celebration of ballot-box, divine freedom, etc., will be found an invalu- 
able and peculiar gift.” He further asserted that they had in our own 
time “done signal service to God and man by drilling into order and 
peace” what he calls “anarchical populations.” Apparently wishing 
to see the blessings of autocratic rule extended even further eastward, 
he wound up with this dithyramb: “ The present Czar of Russia I 
judge to be a strictly honest and just man; and, in short, my belief 
is that the Russians are called to do great things in the world, and 
to be a conspicuous benefit, directly and indirectly, to their fellow- 
men.” 

Persistent upholder of the absolutist, non-parliamentary, and anti- 
parliamentary form of government as Mr. Carlyle has been for a long 
time past, he must to-day look back upon this particular prophecy 
of his with some feeling of regret. He has grossly misjudged the 
character of the Russians, —at least, of all that portion of them which 
has attained to any higher culture. The “talent of obedience, of 
silently following orders,” seems to have vanished from them in a 
wonderful degree. Men are lustily calling out for the ballot-box, for 
divine freedom. Autocracy only upholds itself by a system of terror 
which puts the Inquisition to shame for the comparative mildness dis- 
played by the latter in its days of power. Yet the system of terror, as 
applied by the “liberal and magnanimous” Alexander II., is not able to 
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put down for good the ever-rising antagonists, —the hic e¢ ubique of 
the revolutionary movement. In vain are they shot and hanged by 
scores, and sent to Siberia by hundreds and thousands. When the 
Autocrat travels, he does so with two or three trains, changing 
time and carriage in will-o’-the-wisp fashion, so as to baffle the cal- 
culation of his foes, who, after the boldest attempts, are either not 
detected, or, when detected, turn out to be men connected with the 
most respectable families and even with the nobility. In his own 
capital an army of house-porters are appointed to watch, day and 
night, in the streets, — a measure undreamed of by any Oriental despot 
in the maddest moments of his fright. In the Winter Palace itself 
the spectre of revenge incessantly pursues the Czar. Guards are 
suddenly changed; basements are inspected and tested, lest they 
should have been tampered with by enemies ; letters are not delivered 
even to the officials at the Winter Palace before they have passed 
under the scrutinizing eye of some trusty agent. But — guis custodiet 
ipsos custodes ? The police have but recently had a severe reprimand 
from the Czar in person. The army is looked upon as tainted with 
treasonable ideas and aims ; a new decree of the War Minister pre- 
scribes measures of the severest nature for the discovery and punish- 
ment of military affiliates of the Revolutionary Propaganda. It is 
a spectacle such as has never been seen in the history of civilized 
nations. 

Those in England who systematically pander to the autocratic 
cause, which is so indignantly spurned by all the aspiring minds in 
Russia, are in the habit of pointing to the egregious Liberalism shown 
by Alexander II. in his ukase for the emancipation of the peasants. 
The peasants themselves, still going by the old maxim which they 
upheld under the yoke of serfage (“We belong to the nobleman, but 
the land belongs to us!”), are, however, well known not to be fully 
satisfied with the settlement of the land question as made in the 
decree of manumission.! That decree—a fact now generally for- 
gotten — was met in the first instance by insurrectionary outbreaks 

1 “The reign of Alexander II., from the beginning to the end, is a falsehood, in which 
the famous emancipation of the serfs ends with Makoff’s circular. ... The present reign 
has supported by every means all those who rob and oppress the people, and at the same 
time systematically exterminated all who are honest and devoted tothe nation. There is not 
one village which has not supplied martyrs who have been transported to Siberia for upholding 
communal interests and for protesting against acts of the Administration, From among the 
intelligent classes tens of thousands drag themselves in an interminable string to the Siberian 


mines, solely for having served the cause of the people in the spirit of freedom, and in order 
to attain to a higher level of national development. This ruinous process of extermination 
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which had to be quelled by bloodshed. Latterly, again, a number 
of peasant conspiracies and rebellions have occurred in the south 
and the east, where a spirit of independent action has always been 
more rife than in the centre and the north. Immediately after the 
return of Count Schuwaloff to Russia, his own estates were the 
scene of riotous disturbance, of arson and attack. In various com- 
munes, within the last few weeks, the peasants have, of their own 
accord, begun a re-distribution of the land, declaring that “ they 
would rather be shot than yield.” 

So much for the view which prevails among large numbers of 
the peasantry. Any one conversant with the subject knows well 
that the financial conditions imposed by Government upon the com- 
munes for the repayment of the land-redemption money are of 
the harshest kind ; that the former serfs are now, as before, prac- 
tically fixed to the soil ; that emigration may be said to be virtu- 
ally prohibited, and immigration well-nigh impossible ; and that the 
Emancipation ukase was passed partly from a motive of deep state- 
craft, partly for fiscal and military reasons. 

The manumission of the serfs has facilitated, for the Crown, the 
levying of increased taxes. It has also enabled the Czar to establish 
universal military service, while formerly he was greatly dependent, 
in respect of recruiting, upon the good-will of the land-owners. The 
Russian army now nominally consists of 2,200,000 men, — a number 
formerly never thought of. What a Polish exile, Count Zamoyiski, 
years ago declared to be the real object of the abolition of serfage by 
Alexander II. has fully turned out to be true: the landed proprietor 
has now no longer an interest in opposing the conscription, and the 
Imperial taxation is henceforth borne in part by the manumitted 
bondsman. As to the application of the large Budget which the 
Crown administers without any public control, Franz von Loher, the 
well-known German traveller and ethnologist, who has visited Russia 
quite recently and given a public account of what he saw and 
learned, states that four-fifths of the Budget of Revenues are devoted 
of every element of independence is at last traceable to its veritable source. Alexander II. 
stands before us as the usurper of the nation’s rights, the main pillar of reaction, the chief 
author of the judicial murders. . . . Our object is the national welfare. Our task is to 
emancipate the people, to make them masters of their own lot. If Alexander II. would 
recognize the terrible calamity he is inflicting on Russia, and how unjust and criminal the 
oppression is which he creates ; if, renouncing his authority, he would transfer it to an 
Assembly freely elected by universal suffrage, and provided with instructions by its electors, 


—then, but then only, would we leave him in peace, and forgive him all his offences.” — 
Proclamation of the Revolutionary Committee at St. Petersburg. 
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to the maintenance of the court and the army and the payment of 
interest on the public debt. “ What, then,” he asks, “remains for the 
community at large? The great mass of the Czar’s subjects — the 
peasants and lower middle class—are already heavily burdened, and 
most proprietors of estates cannot at present be saddled with increased 
taxation unless they are to be .utterly ruined.” The same author 
speaks with much contempt of the so-called semstvos, — that is, the 
local assemblies which were introduced, fifteen years ago, after the 
Emancipation decree, and which have turned out a mere farce, 

The great political motive which actuated Alexander II. when he 
proclaimed, after some hesitation, the abolition of serfage, was the 
desire of striking a blow against the landed proprietors on account of 
the petitions they had framed, after the Crimean war, for the introduc- 
tion, or re-introduction, of a Duma,—that is, a parliamentary assembly 
of the nation at large. Of this the Autocrat, jealous of his despotic 
privilege, would under no circumstances hear. Some of the leaders 
of that constitutional movement, who wished to combine peasant 
emancipation with the establishment of a national representation, were 
arrested without further ado. As the movement nevertheless grew 
in importance, and one Assembly of Nobles after another passed 
resolutions to the same effect in the various provinces, Alexander II. 
rapidly resolved upon taking away power and wealth from the nobles 
by freeing their serfs. Yet even this was not done before the Assem- 
blies of landed proprietors in the formerly Polish provinces of Vilna, 
Kovno, and Grodno had petitioned for permission to be allowed to 
manumit their own peasants. The petition was not granted! Even 
the right of proceeding independently to a simple measure of humanity 
was denied by the Autocrat to those willing to perform it; for any 
popularity which might accrue from the accomplishment of such an 
act was to be accumulated upon the sacred head of the Emperor, so 
that he might be the better able to cope with those who longed for 
the blessings of representative government. This is the true history 
of the Emancipation ukase. Those who have not mastered the simple 
facts which are accessible to any one who will study them are scarcely 
competent to speak of the “liberal-minded spirit of justice” by which 
they erroneously or falsely assert the Czar to have been actuated. 

Of late, fresh desires for the introduction of parliamentary institu- 
tions were formulated in several Provincial Assemblies. Under the 
present régime this was considered a treasonable transgression of the 
limits of competence; for the Assemblies in question are only to 
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discuss local concerns, matters referring to the highways, to canaliza- 
tion, to agriculture, and so forth. As usual, imprisonment and trans- 
portation to Siberia were the result of the most humble Petition of 
Rights, though its prayer was couched in faultless loyal language. 
Russian politics are thus made to revolve in a vicious circle, — in what 
may be called an “ Infernal Circle,” -to speak in Dantesque language, 
—the presiding genius over that intolerable arrangement being His 
Majesty himself. Is it so wonderful, after all, that under these cir- 
cumstances Judge Lynch should make his appearance? No opinion 
need be passed on the desirability of that appearance ; the whole 
spectacle is simply one of a grim concatenation of events. It is 
Ananké, the Iron Necessity. It is Heimarmené, the Fate from whose 
clasping links there is no escape. 

When the war with Turkey was over, Alexander II. at first sought 
te extend Bulgaria, at the expense of the whole future of Greece, as 
far as the Aigean Sea. The intention evidently was to obtain in 
this way a vassal estate, by means of which Russian dominion might 
virtually be extended beyond the Dardanelles, and perhaps a naval 
station be created for the Czar’s war-fleet in waters connected with 
the Mediterranean. The resistance of England foiled the scheme, 
Bulgaria being restricted, at the Berlin Congress, to the Balkan line. 
As this newly formed country had need to organize its own affairs on 
the parliamentary principle, the blow struck by Alexander II. against 
Turkey came back upon himself in a moral sense. Throughout the 
campaign Russians and Bulgars, so far from becoming fast friends, 
rather learned to detest each other. The Bulgars developed qualities 
which the riotous soldiery of the Autocrat did not relish. Russian 
officers, on their part, —as Mr. Archibald Forbes, the correspondent 
of the “Daily News,” a paper certainly not to be suspected of anti- 
Russian views, related,— expressed their indignant astonishment at 
the idea of making a war of deliverance for the sake of the Bulgars, 
whom they found exceedingly prosperous, far more so than their own 
peasantry at home. High words were often bandied, — the Russians 
asserting that the Bulgars were “ animals that ought to be ruled with 
the cowhide;” to which the latter sneeringly replied, “ But you, 
after all, have not been considered worthy of a Constitution by your 
own Czar!” 

This was the rougher intellectual horseplay, the jeering campaign- 
talk of men who had gone through battles and much suffering. But 
something of the feeling occasioned by the satirical remarks of 
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offended Bulgars has rankled in the breasts of Muscovite soldiers, or 
at least of many of the officers who returned home after a war suc- 
cessfully ended. A similar impression, it may be remembered, was 
already made upon the mind of the Russian army in the earlier part 
of this century, when the troops of Alexander I., coming back from 
the French campaign and from the contact with their German allies, 
brought with them liberal ideas which soon ripened into the formation 
of secret societies, at whose head stood men of the first aristocratic 
families. Those occult leagues made a desperate effort, at the death 
of Alexander I., both in the south and in the capital of the Empire. 
Czar Nicholas, who in later years drew up a memorandum of those 
events, which was published in 1857 at the order of the present 
Emperor, fully acknowledged the great danger in which the principle 
of monarchical absolutism had been placed by the military rising which 
took place at St. Petersburg in 1825, when “Guards fought against 
Guards.” 

In those days, men of the highest social rank, and members of the 
Imperial administration and army, were, under the leadership of 
Pestel and Murawieff, implicated in the conspiracy. Some of them— 
Pestel before all—aimed at the establishment of a republican com- 
monwealth, which was to be hallowed by the immediate abolition of 
serfage. Others, less inclined to an immediate act of abolitionism, 
aimed at parliamentary government somewhat on the pattern of the 
English Monarchy. The want of a wider spread of enlightened ideas, 
even among the sparse town populations of Russia, proved at that 
time a great drawback. In this respect a remarkable change has 
occurred since; for to-day St. Petersburg, Moscow, Kieff, Odessa, 
Kharkoff, and several other towns are within the circle of the move- 
ment ; professors and students show a spirit which is of bad augury 
for the continuance of autocratic rule ; women exhibit a heroism 
entirely at variance with the ordinary condition of their more delicate 
organization ; in the working class of the towns the revolutionary sen- 
timent has begun, to make progress; and the very peasants — hitherto 
the most unimpressionable, most stolid class — have here and there 
actually broken out into revolt. 

The elements of a sudden success are thus given ; at all events in 
the sense of the possible overthrow of the existing tyranny. For the 
nonce, the battle between the forces opposed to each other still rages 
violently, and Czardom yet has the upper hand. But let Russia be 
engaged in séme new war, in which her army should lose a great 
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battle, and Alexander II. would as certainly be deprived of his des- 
potic privileges as Napoleon III., after Sedan, was of his crown; for 
though not captured by the enemy, the Autocrat would in a trice be 
made a prisoner among his own people. Even without a war, and 
without such a defeat on the field of battle, it seems scarcely likely 
that government in Russia can long be maintained on its present 
unstable basis. A collapse or a capitulation appears inevitable. 

It is less easy to foresee what would follow upon such a collapse. 
Thanks to the neglect of a thousand years, the vast mass of the Mus- 
covite population is in a state of brutish ignorance. Czardom, which 
is the very author of this shameful neglect, cannot plead the existence 
of intellectual rot among large masses as a justification for the exer- 
cise of its unlimited sway. The question rather is, how the more 
enlightened portion of the nation is to set to work on the one hand 
to overthrow the system of irresponsible autocracy, and on the other 
so to frame the ground-law of the new institutions as not to lead 
the country back to a fresh reaction through the overwhelming infiu- 
ence of a superstitious, unlettered, and grossly neglected mass of 
former serfs. True, the advanced revolutionary party make a bid for 
peasant sympathy with their cause by the doctrines they enunciate on 
the Land Question. On the other hand, there are within the “ Nihi- 
list” party a number of Utopian enthusiasts, or adherents of an anar- 
chical individualism, whose tenets, as soon as they should be brought 
forward in a parliamentary assembly, would be certain to frighten the 
peasantry back into the paths of reaction. 

Whether a successful movement should lead to 2 mere modification 
of monarchism in the sense of representative government, or whether 
it would be possible to establish a democratic commonwealth after an 
insurrectionary coup, in either case it would seem wiser, in Russia, 
not to trust, in the first instance, to equal universal suffrage, but 
to introduce test conditions for the electors, which would confer a 
leading influence upon the more enlightened part of the population. 
Universal suffrage must be the aim; but in the beginning it might 
prove a doubtful instrument of progress. If, however, universal 
suffrage were to be established, the apportionment of a comparatively 
greater number of representatives to the towns would, in some 
measure, be calculated to neutralize the backward elements in 
the country. This is a rule which prevails at this moment in 
several European countries, and it might be applied to Russia with 


advantage. 
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These, however, must appear to many a reader most far-reaching 
speculations, unwarranted by the actual state of things. In truth, we 
are not so far advanced yet. Still, when a nation or an empire — for 
Russia is an agglomeration of nationalities violently held in subjection 
— staggers through internal convulsions like those at present going on 
within her body politic, it is always best to think beforehand of what 
ought to be done in a moment of unexpected surprise. By their 
manifesto above quoted, the Revolutionary Committee have bound 
themselves to the principle of a National Assembly elected by 
universal suffrage. This, I believe, they would soon see cause to 
regret, if the question became practical. The last circular of the 
Committee which has come to hand is one addressed to all Russian 
ambassadors abroad, and it is to this effect : — 


The cultured classes in Russia have repeatedly given the Czar to understand that 
the people desire not to remain any longer under the yoke of a brutal despotism. 
Many proofs have been furnished to the Czar that the nation has come of age, and 
is resolved upon participating in the conduct of the public concerns. The request 
has been largely made for the introduction of representative government, but the 
Czar remains deaf to the people’s voice. Instead of satisfying legitimate aspira- 
tions, he has only increased the police terrorism under which we live. Such a con- 
dition cannot endure long, and it must be put an end to without loss of time. We 
desire you to make a corresponding representation to the Czar that the country 
expects the immediate establishment of Constitutional government, and that, in 
case of a continued refusal, the Revolutionary Committee have decided upon remov- 
ing the Czar from the throne. 


The struggle may yet continue for a while, or it may suddenly be 
brought to a conclusion by a surprise in the Imperial Palace itself, if 
not by a surrender on the part of a monarch whose life is made utterly 
miserable by ever-increasing danger, —a danger whose terrors are 
augmented a hundred-fold through the suspicion now and then arising 
in the Czar’s mind against the fidelity of his nearest protectors, and 
against his own son and heir. In the very midst of the most san- 
guinary measures taken by his Government, some signs of vacilla- 
tion, some indications of a slight concession to public opinion being 
discussed in the secret councils at court, are, however, already dis- 
cernible. It is true, no sooner do we hear of such a proposed move 
than a subsequent mail brings news which ‘dashes the hope from 
the hands of those who had eagerly grasped at it. Autocracy dies 
hard ; but die it will and must. If the last representative of a long 
line of cruel, bloodstained tyrants is not utterly bereft of the capacity 
of reading the signs of the times, he will make haste to use the forth- 
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coming twenty-fifth anniversary of his accession to the throne fora 
grant of liberties on a scale corresponding to the demands of those 
who, while they are determined foes of arbitrary rule, yet are willing 
to make a Constitutional experiment without uprooting the dynasty. 
If he lacks the wisdom to perceive what is the interest of his own 
family, the bitter contest will be fought to the end. In that case, 
more advanced principles of self-government will remain the device 
inscribed on the standard of the movement,— principles which all 
true freemen wish to see triumphant in the Old World, however great 
the difficulties may be of applying them to a nation composed mainly 
of ignorant mujiks, and to an Empire surrounded with a large fringe 
of oppressed races and nationalities which eagerly await the moment 
for regaining their independence. 


Kart BLInp. 
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T has been said, and with some truth, that there is but little value 
in contemporary criticism; that the nearness of the subject 
prohibits a just estimate of it; that only after Time, the revealer, has 
done its work, can a verdict be passed,— “among the trees we can- 
not see the forest.” We admit that there is a measure of truth in 
all this. But, on the other hand, we desire not to forget what value 
resides in the testimony borne to a man’s life and work by those 
who knew him face to face, and who received a thousand impres- 
sions by means of personal intercourse, of sympathy, and of mutual 
interests. Perhaps only to these is it given to know justly the best 
thing in every great life; the noble purpose, which even the highest 
achievement has failed fully to express; the essential beauty which 
may be felt in the glowing nature of a man, and which yet goes 
unsaid, unpainted, unsung, for this life at least. 


“ All that the world’s coarse thumb 
And finger failed to plumb; 
So passed, in making up the man’s account.” 


Something of all this, it may happen, has been apprehended by 
those among whom he has lived, and they may more nearly define 
the relation of a man’s work to himself, to his own intention, than 
can be done by any who come afterward. Yet, with every advantage 
of circumstance, one undertakes the task of estimating rank and 
value with a sad sense of inadequacy to give even a hint of the high 
and subtile spirit which we knew by the name of WrLL1Am Morris 
Hunt, — one who at fifty-five years of age had the heart of a child, 
and was as ardent a seeker for the meaning of what lay about him 
as if the world had just opened upon his eager gaze. But we shall 
find him his own interpreter in many ways, and the warmth of his 
presence still makes itself felt; while amid all the complexities of 
his existence there is also that fine simplicity in his life which comes 
from one abiding determination, one enduring desire, a single thread 
of purpose, on which are strung the failures and successes of his 
swift career. 
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One looks back to the beginning of Hunt’s life with a certain 
tender surprise. We are still so young in America, so crude and 
unsubstantial, that it is yet and must long be unlooked for to find 
any extraordinary development of the art instinct. For while the 
instinct lies at the heart of humanity, as ineradicable it may be as 
that heart itself, the development of it seems to depend upon many 
things unknown as yet in our civilization. Learning and leisure, the 
succession of lives and generations, the presence of high and noble 
standards of art-work,-- these powerful elements in forming an at- 
mosphere in which the artist’s life may find its best expression exist 
for us on this side of the Atlantic only in a thin and diluted condition, 
which is by no means stimulating. So, as was said, it is with surprise 
that we find in the quiet rural life of a small New England town 
the same experience which has repeated itself so often in the lives of 
painters of all times. There is indeed a clew to this inheritance, 
when we find his mother “drawing and painting in water-color” as 
she rocked the cradle; and we are prepared to find the baby so 
rocked beginning at a remarkably early age to show an enjoyment 
of forms and colors, and a tendency to draw pictures on whatever 
came in his way. When he was ten or twelve years old, a great 
pleasure which he had always found in whittling took shape in the 
carving of small heads in relief on bits of marble, and later in very 
interesting work in shell cameo. At this time also he was taking 
lessons in drawing with other members of the family who shared his 
tastes, and whose interest in these directions found the ready help 
and watchful sympathy of Mrs. Hunt. During his boyhood William 
Hunt showed also an extreme fondness for music, playing on the 
piano and violin before he was fifteen years old. In a word, it was 
evident that he was gifted in no ordinary way, and it became a very 
serious question how his education should proceed. By his own . 
choice he was fitted for Harvard College, and entered the class of 
1840. The memories of his classmates furnish a glowing picture 
. of him at this phase of his life. Gay, versatile, sensitive, he was very 
Mg dearly loved ; and though he left college before graduating, there re- 
: mained behind him a blazing mark. 

In all the intervals of college life Hunt had practised in pencil 
and in clay; and when at the age of nineteen, his health being very 
delicate, it was decided that he should go to Europe, he did not 

wait long before throwing himself into studio. life and labor. After 
“a few months spent in seeing those treasures of the old world which 
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serve at once as revelation and inspiration to the young American, 
he made arrangements to begin work with Mr. Brown, then a sculptor 
in Rome, finding still a great fascination in the pursuit of plastic art. 
It was here that he modelled his “ Restoration of the Psyche at Na- 
ples,” together with several portrait busts; and after a winter spent 
thus he went to Dusseldorf and established himself there, that he 
might study drawing for some years, though still with the intention 
of pursuing sculpture. These years of serious labor had the value 
which belongs to steady work done in the schools, though he suf- 
fered in being remote from scenes where his taste and his sympathies 
would have been more stimulated. He cordially disliked the method 
of painting as taught in the classes at Dusseldorf, and gave himself 
almost wholly to study in black and white, with especial devotion to 
acquiring a knowledge of the human figure. Later, in 1846, we 
find him in Paris in the atelier of M. Pradier, a sculptor who had 
just made the beautiful sitting figure of Moliére placed in the Rue 
Richelieu. 

But, among the arts, painting at last demanded his allegiance too 
strongly to be resisted; he saw in the French studios work which 
compelled his admiration, his most intense sympathy, and he be- 
came a student in the French School. A strong, vigorous, truth- 
loving school it was, at the moment in which William Hunt entered 
into relation with it. Built upon the foundation laid by Delacroix on 
one hand, and our English Constable on the other, it formed in the 
history of art a most interesting departure from the spirit of clas- 
sicism ; and whatever were its faults and its limitations it taught its 
scholars to look for truth rather than for tradition, and to let Nature 
have her way with the spirit of man. The painters who represented 
French art at this period formed a shining company. Theodore 
Rousseau, Daubigny, Corot, Millet, Troyon, Diaz, Couture, Combet, 
were producing those pictures which have created so powerful an 
influence in our time. Couture had just achieved the painting of 
the “ Decadence des Romains,” thereby reaching a height which gave 
great promise, and made for his atelier a first place in Paris at the 
moment. Fresh from the academic precision of Dusseldorf, Hunt 
found a new impulse in the masterly but delicate, the vigorous yet 
supple, drawing of Couture. Here was elegance of style ; here, also, 
was a method which had much of the dignity and beauty of the Old 
Masters in its glowing shadows and its finely preserved lights, while 
still it dealt with subjects in the world of reality. Indeed it is doubt- 
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ful if the painting of flesh, that most subtile compound of light and 
color, has been treated among the moderns with at once so much of 
tenderness and so much of distinction as in the “ Saint Eustache” and 
other studies by Couture. The best examples of his work are marked 
by a fine certainty of touch, a charming sense of color, and a constant 
reference to ideal forms. A Frenchman, living in the heats of French 
politics, the motives of Couture’s pictures were frequently satires upon 
the abuses of governors and the servility of the governed in France ; 
but these subjects were distinguished by a severe classical treatment, 
while in his teaching also an almost Greek sense of beauty and rev- 
erence for the truths of art gave his students the training which 
academies seldom reach, and which few masters have the power to 
impart. Study with this master gave to Hunt’s work a direction 
which never ceased to be of value to him; for it was with Couture 
that he gained the best development of his powers as a draughtsman, 
and with him again that he began in earnest to use the brush. In 
fact, almost before his friends in America knew that he had painted 
at all, the “ Prodigal Son” arrived as an avant courier from his hand. 

It had been quickly felt in the studio that “ Morris,” as he was 
called there, had great talent. Couture, who had begun by fierce 
reprimands, soon took him to his arms as a friend, calling him a “true 
painter.” In 1851-52 he established himself in a studio of his own ; 
and it was here that the “ Jewess,” the “ Marguerite,” and other works 
belonging to this period of his life were painted. These pictures 
have an extreme interest, as showing the freshness and originality 
of his thought at a time when he was most under the influence of 
masters. They are indeed the work of a young man: there is, as 
it were, a dewy quality about them which betrays the absence of ex- 
perience; but there is also a.vein of subtile feeling, a sense of the 
nature of things, which is as new as it is true. Take, for instance, 
the “ Hurdy Gurdy Boy,” with its half-mirthful, half-musical vivacity ; 
or the “ Girl with the Rabbit,” which is like a song of William Blake’s, 
and filled with an irresistible simplicity. 

It was about this time that Hunt first became acquainted with 
Jean Frangois Millet, who, unknown as yet except to a few, was 
working in his quiet home at Barbison. Seeing Millet’s work by 
some chance, he recognized at once the power and pathos which it 
showed, and made haste to find the man who saw with such eyes 
and painted with such understanding. Not content with buying 
Millet’s pictures, and with frequent visits to him, he at last went to 
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live at Barbison also, in close and intimate companionship with one 
who, more than any other living master, had a profound and enduring 
influence on his artistic and intellectual life. Together they studied 
and discussed the subtiler relations of light and color. It was by 
study with Millet that Hunt found a clew to the expression of “ vol- 
ume,” an element in regard to which his love of sculpture always 
made him extremely sensitive. They took art out of doors as it 
were, searching among the infinite varieties of Nature for the means 
to make that Nature better understood. Millet had lived his life 
among the peasants of France; he too had labored in the fields for 
his daily bread; but, with the soul of the artist, behind the dull, 
unheroic existence he had discerned anew the dignity of man, — his 
worth, his loyalty, his patience. He painted these peasants, in field 
or cottage, engaged in every lowly act; but he endowed each act 
with its largest significance, filling the most trivial movement with 
a certain potency. We find in his work an expression of the grand- 
eur of humanity reinforced by pathos, — that strong pathos “ which 
like the metals, though it melt, does not lose weight.” The picture 
of “The Sower” betrays in the simplest and most familiar of rural 
incidents a world’s hunger and the laborer’s untiring devotion. The 
eager morning air, the sower’s haste, the empty, waiting field, — all 
speak of the “secret of the painful earth,” and of love as its minister. 
In the sketch of “The Men lading an Ass,” the action of the up- 
stretched hands to reach the bag of grain is rendered with such depth 
of feeling, that these very hands might be receiving a sacrament 
or a new-born child. In “The Barley Harvest,” again, despite the 
weary labor of the harvesting, the sense of gain and cheer imparted 
by the quick flails makes the picture brim with a quality which is well- 
nigh merry. This striking of so deep and tender a note found a 
warm response in the ardent nature of William Hunt. His love 
and admiration for Millet never altered ; and though his more varied 
' gifts and more complex life took him into different regions of work 
and of thought, he felt the grandeur and beauty of Millet’s sentiment 
as long as he lived. 

So far the art-life of Hunt had been lived abroad. With the 
exception of short visits made to America, he had been absent since 
the age of nineteen, and he decided that the time had come for his 
return to the country of his birth and of his affections. This was 
in 1855 ; and with this date we enter upon a new phase of existence 
for him, for he was now to work in an air somewhat dry and difficult. 
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Twenty-five years ago there was less “atmosphere” in this country, 
esthetic if not physical, than is now easy to believe ; and except for 
a few who had felt the movement of the art impulse, a dull, con- 
ventional, or commonplace demand for artistic platitudes pervaded 
society. But while the sensitive nature of Hunt made him shrink 
from encountering so much that was depressing, he had, on the other 
hand, the qualities of an American, — courage, and even enterprise, 
together with an unflagging hope and the most generous spirit. He 
came home, and establishing himself at Newport, R. I., began that 
life of ardent, industrious labor which, with the exception of two 
years in Europe in 1866-67, was unbroken to the end. As would 
readily be supposed, the largest demands upon his brush first lay in 
the direction of portrait painting, and he was soon executing works 
which gave proof of the gifts he had brought to the consideration of 
this great field of art. “ Rightly to render the noble presence of a 
noble human being” had its inspiration for the painter endowed with 
imagination, who alone could inform the plain face or the prosaic 
surroundings with that character which imparts a “beauty beyond 
grace;” and he gave himself to the study with devotion. His por- 
traits are marked not only by their character, but also by beauty of 
composition, and by that final and most indescribable attribute called 
“style.” If we agree with M. Charles Blane that “style is typical 
truth,” perhaps we shall reach the nearest approach to an under- 
standing of that distinctive element which, varying with each master, 
is yet the same in each, because through different manifestations it 
always leads to a recognition of the nobility of type, and asserts 
through the artist’s unconscious, patient perceptions the persistency 
of beauty. Perhaps there could have been no more tonic experience 
for William Hunt, nothing that would lend a more enduring fibre to 
his work, than these succeeding years spent in bringing into existence 
in a picture, within the iron lines of a successful portrait, all the 

: force or the sweetness, all the tenderness or the dignity of nature 
which he felt in his models. And with this practice each year added 
to the certainty of his impression, the sustained power of his draught- 
manship, and the individual quality of his methods. 

It is to be noticed that at this period, although he was so lately 
from the schools of art in Paris, his method of work was like that of 
no one of the teachers with whom he had studied. He recognized that 
the acquirement of any sound method was of immense value, but he 

felt that no single technique could serve to express the ever-varying 
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phases of light and life and character to which his mind was open, 
or could enable him to render with that speed, which was almost like 
an instantaneous movement, the thing he felt. A man of less univer- 
sal nature would more easily have found one special range of sub- 
jects, and one best way of expressing them. But owing to the ex- 
treme quickness of his mental qualities, and his subtile perception of 
the hidden relations of things, Hunt felt the need of a thousand modes 
of speech, that he might record the swift messages which flower or 
figure or wide air bore to him. Thus we find all through his work 
constant experiments, owing to the pressure of fresh experience and 
an ever increasing wish to find a more universal method of expres- 
sion. The new wine could not be kept in the old bottles ; the pulsing 
life of a new continent demanded a higher octave. Almost inevitably 
this search for more light led to much work which had but a passing 
value; to much that was crude and hasty. Often, also, his own 
eagerness and quickness of apprehension made him regardless of 
those lesser points in the presentation of an object which serve as 
helps to a better understanding of the essential elements. Absence 
of detail, or, in a much abused term, “finish,” may be quite needless 
to an artist’s enjoyment of a picture; but the appreciation of the 
public, for whom in the main pictures are painted, is dependent upon 
unconscious assistance of this lesser sort; and while there has neces- 
sarily been in our day, a wholesome revolt against the wearisome 
monotony of superficial finish, it is safe to believe that variety in 
unity, such as Nature shows in her masses, will never be overlooked 
in the practice of art. Indeed, no one would have been more ready 
to admit this as a principle than Hunt himself; and in the most 
characteristic portraits painted by him at this time criticism has little 
to say save by way of admiration and regard. In the pictures of Chief- 
Justice Shaw, of Mrs. Ward, of Mrs. R. Hunt, and of many children 
we find breadth and refinement of treatment joined to those larger 
attributes, the presence of which places these and other works near 
the “ great portraits” of any time. 

At the urgent wish of his friends, and feeling that residence in 
Boston would give room for wider living, Hunt removed thither in 
1862; and from this time may be traced the ever increasing influence 
which his life and work combined to exert. He touched very nearly 
all classes of people, for he was the gayest and sweetest of demo- 
crats ; finding friends at every turn in the road, giving the very street- 
sweeper a sense of sympathy and exhilaration as he passed on to 
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delight assemblies of cultivated people with his wit or his philosophy. 
Few who have ever listened to his brilliant, piquant talk, or to the 
play of his enchanting humor, can forget how his words illuminated 
every subject that he touched; how new and fresh a meaning he 
gave to the principles which underlie our existence, how deep a 
significance to beauty, how central a place to truth. Animated by a 
great sincerity, William Hunt regarded a sham as something detest- 
able, — he loathed its existence ; and that pretentious form of falsity 
by virtue of which men and women in society repeat set phrases of 
sounding words, or profess enjoyment of what they neither love nor 
understand, filled him with indignation which often took shape in 
burning words, or in an impatience which was fierce even to injustice. 
On the other hand he was deeply moved by every earnest endeavor, 
and, with the instincts of a supremely generous nature, gave of his 
best to all who asked of him. 

It was the outcome of this generosity which led to the opening 
of his studio for teaching. He saw how destitute we were in this 
part of the world of those standards in art which sustain and enrich 
the student, and of schools established on an enduring basis. For 
young men, it is true, there was the chance of going to study in the 
academies of Europe, but this was less attainable for women ; and, 
longing to render service to those in need, he offered to teach a class 
of women in 1867. This offer met a quick response. His studio 
was filled with scholars, most of them of somewhat mature age, who 
had long coveted opportunity for serious study. Here, with an audi- 
ence full of interest and sympathy, Hunt found leave to express with 
great fulness his convictions as to both the principle and practice 
of art. In his own education he had felt how deficient were even 
the best methods of instruction, how much form and how little spirit 
lay in the academy’s dull round, and he ardently wished to establish the 
foundations of a school which should be at once broad and technical ; 
in which the student should find the study of art fascinating at every 
stage; where he should be taught to see that the elements of a pic- 
ture lay in every least arrangement of an object, either with rela- 
tion to other objects, to light, or shade, or color. By this means he 
believed, and with reason, that all the powers of the student could 
be mutually and harmoniously developed ; that hand and eye, mem- 
ory and emotion, should proceed together towards the results which 
follow a broad and comprehensive training. Of course, in a class 
established for a limited time, — two brief winters, — it was impossi- 
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ble to organize methods for thorough, hard drill, an essential element 
in all schools ; and in many ways it would have been the work of a 
lifetime for Hunt to have carried out what he desired to see done 
for his country in this direction. But he planted a very fruitful seed, 
and gave to the study of art an invaluable impetus which must be 
of ever increasing service. As a teacher, it would be difficult to 
describe justly the force and brilliancy of his power. His presence 
was full of inspiration; his criticism, vigorous and unsparing, was 
always helpful, and in the best sense sympathetic. In a word, the 
instruction he gave had that fine perfection which comes from equal 
knowledge of the lessons taught, and of the scholar who learns; so 
that, while his maxims were of universal bearing, each student felt 
a subtile adaptation in them to special need or capacity. The viva- 
cious and trenchant quality of his teaching at this time may be partly 
understood from the little book called “ Talks on Art,” which resulted 
from the chance record of what was said by him in the studio during 
class hours. His sayings have the pungent flavor of an epigram, and 
are as easily applicable in their inner meaning to the affairs of life 
as to those of art ; for, indeed, in his philosophy these were all one ; and 
it is both pitiful and amusing to think of the spheres of human ac- 
tion as well as the myriads of so-called works of art which would fall 
to pieces before the scathing fire of criticism such as his. 

During the period in which he was teaching, Hunt’s work in other 
directions was, as a matter of course, greatly interrupted ; while almost 
immediately following came the disastrous fire in Boston, which in 
its fatal sweep destroyed his studio, where were heaped the accumu- 
lated sketches of a lifetime, together with many finished pictures 
and works of great value,—an irreparable loss. But, recovering 
from a blow so serious as this must have been, we find him almost 
immediately in harness again, and with the next summer showing 
a fresh interest and pleasure in the direction of landscape painting. 
At this time, and in the succeeding summers of his life, he sketched 
out of doors constantly ; and in the pictures which he painted of sea 
or sky we have new testimony to the vigor and insight of his per- 
ceptions. Here, as in everything else, it was the intrinsic character 
of the thing which he sought to render. Whether that character lay 
in the quick passage of a winter cloud, in the reiterated lines of a 
stretching plain, or in the varying moods of the ever changeful sea, 
it was always the vital element in the scene which his eye detected 
and his brush detained. His landscapes have a wide range, covering 
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a long list of studies made inland and along our coast, together with 
pictures of the sleepy sweetness of creeks and woods in Florida, till 
we reach the culmination of his power in a series of large canvases 
painted mainly during a visit to Niagara in 1878. These last works 
stand as an unique rendering of a fact which is in itself unique, indeed 
one might almost say unapproachable. Yet we find this majestic 
fortress of Nature surrendering to the artist’s address, and yielding 
to him those secrets — “the pits of air, the gulfs of space” — by 
which he should make felt within the boundaries of canvas one .of 
the marvels of the universe. It seems not too much to say for 
William Hunt's largest picture of Niagara, that it conveys the very 
essence of what one feels in seeing the great Falls. The weight and 
volume of the water, the rush, the boiling spray, the awful, endless 
sound, the suspected rainbow, —all this is here; and the fulfilment 
constitutes a very noble and impressive feature in the history of 
modern landscape art. 

It has been said that the life of Hunt was an epic life; and as we 
follow it the epic quality becomes ever more distinct. We find that 
the spirit of motion which we see in him is a sign, not of agitation, 
but of progress; that through the veil of experimental work can be 
discerned the slowly-forming body of knowledge by means of which 
the dreams of the artist could be better expressed; and, as if the 
time were ripe to make manifest this truth, in 1878 circumstances 
combined with possibility to let him find work on a larger scale, on 
a higher plane of achievement, than any he had known before. The 
State government of New York gave him a commission to put two 
mural paintings on the walls of the Capitol at Albany; the decora- 
tions to be placed within certain spaces at either end of the Assem- 
bly-chamber, these spaces measuring 44 X 15 feet, and at a height 
of forty feet above the floor. This was a golden hour for the artist, 
giving him a sense of appreciative sympathy and joyful opportunity. 
For many years he had intended to complete a design for which he 
had made many sketches, and which was on his easel at the time the 
fire took place. He accepted the offer of the committee, and finding 
that there were but scanty limits in which to make ready for the 
work, he gave five months of unremitting labor to the preparation 
of sketches, cartoons, and all that so large an undertaking demanded. 
He felt the need of much which could not be had without more time, 
— technical experiments with paints and surfaces; but dismissing 
all this, the appointed day found the task completed, and his work 
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greeted with enthusiastic praise. These compositions in the origi- 
nality and fine imaginative quality of their conception, and in the 
power of their execution, belong very high in the scale of art, and 
bear touching witness to what might have been our future posses- 
sion if the strong, fine, hand had not laid down the brush. The first 
represents the incoming Dawn; a great light before which is seen 
flying the Goddess of the Night with her attendants, Sleep and the 
hurrying steeds of Darkness. The treatment of this theme gives it 
an unearthly glory ; yet we recognize its relation to the subtiler con- 
ditions of our humanity. We feel the approach of a new day, while 
the ministers of tradition, the cloud chariots of a mighty past, move 
before our eyes. It forms a fitting introduction to the second paint- 
ing, where the “Discoverer” approaches a new continent. Here 
again, as in the “ Dawn,” one of the supreme forces of Nature, the 
rush of the swelling sea, bears up and onward the bark in which the 
Discoverer stands. Surrounding him are the great servants who wait 
upon man; before him, across the sea’s pathway, lies the Western 
world. The figures in these pictures have, both in line and move- 
ment, those qualities which distinguished Hunt’s work at its best. 
The “ Hope” at the helm, greeting the land with outstretched hand, 
is most felicitous and full of beauty; while again, in the torch-bearer, 
who in the “ Dawn” guides and restrains the horses through the sky, 
there is virility and delicacy combined which reminds one of John 
of Bologna, and seems to recall Hunt’s old love for the plastic art 
which still instructed his pencil. 

These pictures are executed in oil; but they have, notwithstanding, 
the tone of distemper painting, and are in a very high key of color. 
The reason for this was partly owing to the conditions of the case, 
— the walls of the Assembly-room being already decorated ; so that, 
to sustain the effect of the pictures, it was necessary that there should 
be a certain degree of brilliancy. Otherwise the treatment is very 
slightly conventional, the artist’s wish being to present more move- 
ment and more feeling than could be expressed in a strictly conven- 
tional, mural work. 

On coming home from this experience in Albany, which had 
bestowed on Hunt the extreme pleasure belonging to a widening 
horizon, he gave himself with rekindled ardor to studio-work; he 
made further arrangements from his studies of Niagara; he painted 
several portraits, and added the finishing touches to the picture of the 
“ Bathers,” now well known. In this it may be said that he achieved 
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a technique for the production of flesh-tones, such as he had never 
reached before, —the lithe, young figure glowing like a white flame 
against the cool background of fresh green. 

By a strange order of fortune, the last thing from his brush was a 
portrait of himself, — a strong, serious, compelling study, fine in color 
and superbly modelled ; as much the work of the sculptor as of the 
painter ; while the lines of the face tell supremely the story of genius. 

Very soon after this, in the spring of 1879, Hunt was attacked 
with a severe illness, followed by debility and a profound melancholy. 
Though he rallied somewhat, yet still, throughout the summer, he 
found himself unable to work, as well as greatly reduced in strength; 
while the thought that he should never be better haunted him con- 
stantly. But among his friends his sympathetic cheerfulness still dis- 
armed all fears, and no one guessed how thin was worn the thread of his 
dauntless spirit. Through the month of August he had been staying 
at the Isles of Shoals, and on the morning of the 8th of September, 
a day when the clouds were dark and the air was heavy, he went forth 
alone, never again to return to the familiar places. No one may 
know the manner of his departure; it is enough that on the surface 
of a little upland pool he was found lying peacefully, “freed by that 
throbbing impulse we call death.” 

It is art’s privilege to bestow upon those who serve at her altars 
an insight which outruns knowledge, an understanding which beggars 
experience. And to these high endowments she adds the power to 
interpret in one form or other of the world’s language the secrets she 
has revealed. The poet or the painter is known not by name, but by 
the message which he bears. Between the heart which speaks and that 
which listens he must run, breathless but unspent, lest a word be lost 
of the perfect whole. Such a bearer of messages was William Hunt 
in this generation. Among the fresh conditions, the untried methods 
of a new life in a new world, the old truths needed reaffirmation and 
readjustment; and the word he bore with every day of his full, in- 
tense life was indeed the “ word we wish to hear.” To the fulfilment 
of his service he brought a terrible earnestness, an unfailing devotion ; 
never was a painter more filled with that passionate purpose which 
is said to inform the true artist. “For me it is the only work worth 
doing, and there is no other play,” he said gayly, but with a depth 
of meaning which those who knew him will recognize. And this 
determination, joined with unflagging industry and a wonderful facil- 
ity, made the number and value of his productions a surprise even 
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to the friends who had watched his rapid steps. In the winter just 
passed, an exhibition of his works was held at the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston, where were gathered probably not more than one 
third of the pictures which had come forth from his hand. Yet this 
collection numbered nearly four hundred paintings and drawings, and 
testified to the great and growing qualities of Hunt upon which the 
coming years will place a just estimate. Without attempting criti- 
cism, it may be said here that the exhibition bore witness to his power 
in expressing the “fulness of inner feeling,” to the strength, the 
variety, the subtilty, of his genius. Even what is called the moral 
passion of America has a place in his art. His works from begin- 
ning to end are deeply, profoundly moral ; dealing with human action 
or contemplation on a plane almost austere in its seriousness and its 
dignity. 

Happily for us his works remain; and to those among whom he 
lived there remains also the glowing remembrance of a nature high 
and generous and true; of gifts so noble and of a presence so inspir- 
ing, that the very memory seems still, even as he seemed, a “ splendor 
among shadows.” SARAH W. WHITMAN. 








THE GOTHENBURG LIQUOR-LICENSE 
SYSTEM. 


) thee plan of regulating the retail sale of spirituous liquors which 
takes its name from the city of Gothenburg, in Sweden, has 
been discussed on one or two occasions in the British parliament, 
but probably is not much known in the United States. It consists in 
granting the exclusive privilege of retailing spirits in any city to a 
private corporation, which is authorized to retain a net profit of only 
six per cent on the paid-up capital, and is obliged to pay all the 
balance of income into the city treasury. The persons who are 
employed by the company to sell spirits are paid salaries for their 
services, and have no share in the proceeds of the sales. The dis- 
tinctive feature of the system is that it aims to render disinterested 
all those who are concerned in dealing out the spirits as well as those 
who control the traffic. It also puts the whole business under the 
management and inspection of philanthropic people. 

It was in 1865 that this system was first adopted in Gothenburg, 
a prosperous city of 75,000 inhabitants; but it~probably originated 
in the old university city of Upsala, where, at any rate, it was in 
operation before its introduction in Gothenburg. By the general 
license law of Sweden of 1877, it is now competent for any city 
government to turn over the whole business of retailing spirits within 
the city limits to a company organized on the Gothenburg plan. 
The latest official information in regard to the workings of this 
law may be found in the Report, published at Stockholm in 1879, 
of the Stockholm company for the retailing of spirits in that city, 
showing their operations for the year ending Oct. 1, 1878. This 
Stockholm company began business Jan. 1, 1877 ; and its articles of 
incorporation, which were approved by the Swedish government 
Nov. 4, 1876, provide (among other things) that the retailing 
of spirits shall be conducted with exclusive regard to the good of the 
community ; that there shall be a Board of five directors to be chosen 
at the regular annual meeting of stockholders, who shall serve till the 
next regular meeting, and who shall choose from their own number 
a chairman and two executive members; that there shall also be 
chosen at such regular meeting three stockholders, as substitutes, 
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to scrutinize the current accounts and administration of the directors, 
and who shall annually make a report of their proceedings ; also, that 
an agent or attorney of the city may attend the meetings of the 
stockholders and of the directors, and may take part therein, except 
as to voting, and a part of whose duty it shall be to watch that the 
administration of the company be consistent with the object for 
which it was formed. The articles further provide that five per cent 
of.the surplus resources of the company may be annually set apart 
for a reserve fund, the balance of which, after the payment of debts, 
shall at the company’s dissolution go to the city treasury. With 
this exception, after paying the stockholders six per cent interest on 
the par value of their stock, the net income shall be wholly paid over 
to the city treasury within fourteen days after the annual corporate 
meeting. The capital must be at least 160,000 crowns ($42,000), and 
not exceeding 400,000 crowns, or $106,000; shares to be of the par 
value of 400 crowns ($106) each. 

The company acquired two hundred and ninety-one licenses in 
Stockholm, and made use of all but twenty-two during the year 1878, 
at which time the population of the city was 168,000. Thus they 
had under their control thirty-six shops for the sale of spirits in 
quantities of not less than fifty-six gallons ; twenty-eight shops for 
selling in quantities of not less than a pint and a half, but not to be 
consumed about the premises ; and one hundred and seventy-six shops 
for retail by the dram. The manager of each shop, who is generally 
a woman, enters into a written contract with the company for the 
fulfilment of the requisite conditions. At all places where liquors are 
allowed to be drunk on the premises the manager binds herself, or 
himself, to have at hand well-cooked food, warm as well as cold. 
She receives a salary of about two hundred and fifty dollars a year, 
and is also allowed, on her own account, to sell coffee, tea, chocolate, 
malt drinks, soda-water, and cigars. She binds herself to keep the 
place neat, orderly, ventilated, well-lighted, and warm during the 
cold season; to see that the spirits which are received for sale are of 
pure taste, and have the proper strength; to provide orderly help, 
which will meet the wants of visitors politely and attentively; and 
not to sell intoxicating drink on credit, nor for pawn, nor on the 
security of any other person, nor to deliver any such liquor to any 
person under eighteen years of age, nor to any person who is visibly 
under the influence of liquor. Such places are allowed to be kept 
open on week days from 6 a.m. to 10 P.M., and on Sundays and 
holidays from 6 to 8% a.m., and from 1 to 4 and from 7 to 10 P.M, 
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and not otherwise. The liquors can only be dealt out in glasses 
bearing the company’s stamp. The prices of every sort are fixed, 
and are for the common Swedish whiskey, which is usually distilled 
from potatoes and is without color, one cent per glass of 1% cubic 
inches, and one cent and six mills per glass of 2 cubic inches ; while 
that which is flavored with cumin costs a third more. 

The company have one place in which seventy persons can take 
their meals at one time, and at that place have adopted the rule of 
selling spirits to persons only at the time when they take their meals. 

There were sold during the year ending Oct. 1, 1878, at shops 
where liquors were allowed to be consumed, 775,181 “kans” (of 2\ 
quarts each) of whiskey, 41,978 “kans” of dearer spirits, and 6,119 
“kans” of wine ; and at shops where the liquors were not allowed to be 
consumed on the premises 552,823 “kans” of whiskey, — making at all 
of the company’s shops 773,000 gallons of spirits and wine. The net 
income, above dividends, from the year’s business which the company 
turned over to the city treasury was $182,000. 

Some controversy took place in the public press as to whether the 
whiskey furnished by the company was sufficiently refined to meet 
reasonable sanitary demands. To satisfy the public in that respect 
the company became prepared, on and after Feb. 10, 1879, to 
furnish the so-called “absolutely pure” whiskey. The directors ex- 
press the opinion that it is too soon to form an opinion as to the 
effect of the system in lessening drunkenness in Stockholm, espe- 
cially as large sales were made just outside the city limits by 
competing private dealers. They think it pertinent, however, to 
show that there were 1,143 less convictions for drunkenness in 
Stockholm during their last business year than during the previous 
year ; the number of such cases for the year ending Oct. 1, 1877, 
having been 7,245, and for the year ending Oct. 1, 1878, 6,102. 
It may, however, be remarked in passing, that this diminution of 
drunkenness may have been owing, in no small part, to the commer- 
cial and business depression at that time existing at Stockholm. 

It is not difficult to enact laws which read well in the statute book, 
but it is quite a different thing to enforce them. The means of over- 
sight and scrutiny, and all the precautions taken for the execution of the 
law and regulations, and for the attainment of the object for which the 
corporation under consideration was formed are worthy of attention. 
It has been seen that an agent of the city is required to attend the 
meetings both of the company and of the directors, and that a 
committee of “revisors,” selected by the company, are to scrutinize 
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the proceedings and accounts of the directors. Moreover, the shops 
are under the surveillance of special detectives employed by the 
company and of the city police. But perhaps the supervision which 
is as important as any is the Board of “ revisors,” who are appointed, 
one member by the mayor (the mayor of Stockholm holds at the 
pleasure of the crown), and four by the city council, to make a still 
further examination, and report as to the administration of the com- 
pany’s affairs. This is in pursuance of the usual practice in Sweden 
for testing the fidelity of official and corporate administrations which 
have to make returns to State or municipal treasuries. The com- 
mittee of this sort appointed to scrutinize the accounts and adminis- 
tration of the Board of directors of the Stockholm company for the 
year ending Oct. 1, 1878, comprised an ex-cabinet minister of distin- 
guished character and ability (appointed by the mayor), a leading 
clergyman, one wholesale merchant, and two members from industrial 
callings. In their report, dated Feb. 15, 1879, they state that they find 
nothing of which to complain. They concur with the directors in 
thinking it too early to form an opinion as to the effect of the system 
in lessening the immoderate use of spirits in Stockholm; and they 
state that they have visited several of the shops of the company, and 
at each one they have found good order and neatness prevailing. 

Before the Gothenburg system was introduced, it had been the 
practice of the drinking shops in Stockholm to keep on hand a small 
variety of food. But these shops were very small, often crowded, 
filled with stifling bar-room fumes, and frequented only by hard 
drinkers and the coarser and more untidy class of laborers. Their 
repulsiveness contributed in one sense to abstinence, as people of 
self-respect were reluctant to enter them. The “Gothenburg sys- 
tem” seems, for the most part, to have converted these shops into 
tidy and respectable restaurants ; and though it may not at present 
perceptibly lessen the use of spirits, there can be little doubt that it 
is a movement in the right direction, and that in Stockholm, as well 
as in Gothenburg, if faithfully adhered to, it will on the whole have a 
salutary influence. 

In this connection it may be useful to give a brief outline of the 
general license law of Sweden. The regulation of the sale of spirits 
under the general license law of 1877 is vested in the local govern- 
ments, with some supervision by the provincial governor. In the 
country the town meeting, and in the cities the council, decides 
annually what number of licenses, if any, for a term not exceeding 
three years, shall be granted, and at what particular places. Their 
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decisions in favor of licenses may be vetoed by the provincial govern- 
or. On the other hand, a decision against licensing made in a town 
meeting, and in cities by the magistrates, is final. When it has been 
settled that a certain number of licenses shall be granted, they are 
disposed of by auction to those persons (whom the law requires to 
be of respectable character) who undertake to pay the tax of ten 
and a half cents on the largest number of “kans” expected to be sold 
in the course of the year. This tax cannot be for less than twelve 
hundred “kans” if in a city, nor for less than six hundred “kans” if 
in the country. The license fee, therefore, cannot be less than $126 
a year in acity, nor less than $63 a year in the country. Tavern 
keepers, and such others as hold unexpired licenses, have to pay the 
tax on such number of “ kans,” not below the lawful minimum above- 
mentioned, as the tax committee estimate the party will sell in the 
course of the year. One fifth of the proceeds from licenses goes to 
the county treasury, subject to appropriation by the county commis- 
sioners, and another fifth goes to the county agricultural societies. 
There are a number of restrictions attending the retailing of spirits. 
Thus, they cannot be retailed in the country within three quarters of 
a mile of the place of a militia muster, public market, or auction ; nor 
as a rule can they be sold at a later hour than ten in the evening ; 
nor on Sundays or holidays, whether in city or country, during the 
regular hours of public worship ; and on no occasion to minors under 
the age of eighteen, nor to persons who are visibly intoxicated. 
Cooked food is required to be kept on hand for sale wherever spirits 
are sold to be drunk on the premises. Claims for spirits retailed on 
credit are not permitted to be recognized by any tribunal. A person 
forfeits his license if he allows his place to become disorderly. It is - 
not allowable to sell spirits “which contain any matter injurious to 
health,” nor whose strength does not reach at least forty-six per cent. 
For the first, second, and third violation of the law a party is liable to 
an increasing fine; for a fourth offence to imprisonment from two 
months to one year, besides forfeiture of a certain quantity of his 
goods. The complainant receives two thirds of the fine. The pro- 
vincial governors are especially enjoined to see that the law is 
complied with. In cities it is made the special duty of the prose- 
cuting attorneys and police, and in the country of township super- 
visors, to institute complaints for violations of the law. One fifth 
of all proceeds from licenses goes into the county or provincial treas- 
ury, and one fifth of such proceeds goes to the county agricultural 
society. C. C. ANDREWS. 














THE URANOMETRIA ARGENTINA OF 
DR. GOULD: 


al 1870, Dr. B. A. Gould arrived at Cordoba in the Argentine Re- 

public, bringing with him some of the appliances necessary for 
the establishment of the National Observatory of the Republic. This 
institution owed its existence largely to the enlightened views of 
Sefior Sarmiento, later the President of the Republic, and was one of 
the various signs which marked a new impulse in the intellectual life 
of the State. It is not necessary to detail the various and annoying 
impediments which a seeming chance threw in the way of the under- 
taking. Some idea, of them may be had by remembering that it was 
necessary to establish an astronomical observatory in a city strange to 
science, and deprived even of such appliances as may be found in 
our smaller towns. The results of observation could not be given to 
the world without serious difficulties. The printing of the work in 
question was done at Buenos Ayres, five hundred miles from the ob- 
servatory at Cordoba, and the maps —an essential part—had to be 
executed in New York City. Yet it may be said, once for all, that 
almost no mark of this hindrance is noticeable, and that both the text 
(which is printed in parallel columns of Spanish and English) and the 
atlas are of high typographical excellence. 

These and a thousand other difficulties which existed were over- 
come, and the work of the observatory has been done and its first 
publication made precisely as if it were situated in the suburbs of 
London. Only it should not be forgotten that this result has been 
reached under exceptional circumstances, and that it has demanded 
the fullest and most cheerful co-operation of Dr. Gould, the astronomi- 
cal household at the observatory, and the authorities and people of 
the country. Owing to delays of one kind and another, many of which 
were due to the war of 1870, the chief instrument of the observa- 
tory was not in place till 1872, two years after the organization of 

1 Uranometria Argentina. Brightness and position of every fixed star, down to the 
seventh magnitude, within one hundred degrees of the South Pole. By Benjamin Apthorp 


Gould. With an Atlas. Buenos Ayres: Printed by Paul Emile Coni. 1879. Quarto. 
Pp. 387, and Atlas 14 sheets. 
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the establishment. This interval was not idly spent, however. Four 
assistants had been engaged in the United States, — Messrs. Rock, 
Thome, Davis, and Hathaway ; and they at once began the prepara- 
tion of a Uranometry of the Southern sky, which should show the 
brightness and position of every star in the Southern heavens, with 
maps in which these data were graphically exhibited. The assistants 
had had no previous astronomical training in this direction, and Dr. 
Gould himself was prevented by nearsightedness from taking part in 
the observations ; but the experience which he had gained in forming 
the plans and directing the execution of a Uranometry of the North- 
ern sky at the Dudley Observatory in Albany, in 1858,! forwarded 
greatly the prosecution of the work. 

It will be necessary, in order to understand the problem of which 
this work is a happy solution, to give a brief account of the state of 
our knowledge of the Southern and Northern sky at the time of its 
beginning, and to explain at some length the methods adopted. 
These are usually not peculiar to this Uranometry, and will there- 
fore serve to illustrate former labors in the same field. The earliest 
catalogue of stars now extant is that of Ptolemy (A. p. 138), which is 
founded on the observations of Hipparchus (B.c. 120). This contains 
a list of about one thousand stars visible to the naked eye, with their 
positions and magnitudes ; and these stars are arranged in forty-eight 
constellations. From this time until the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century a star was described either by giving it a proper name, 
or by mentioning its position within the imaginary and fanciful figures 
assigned by Ptolemy to the constellations. The bright star Regulus 
in Leo was Cor Leonis, since it was near the heart of the Lion; and 
soon. Hence a thorough familiarity with the forms and positions of 
these figures, as given by Ptolemy and transmitted from generation 
to generation, formed an essential part of every astronomer’s education. 
This method of nomenclature, though often cumbrous, was not totally 
inadequate until the invention of the telescope; for the naked eye 
can see with attention only about four thousand stars from Northern 
stations, and of these less than half were catalogued by the early 
observers. 

Stars visible to the naked eye deserve and have now received a 
more satisfactory nomenclature. This was invented by Bayer about 
1603, and consisted in giving to each star within each constellation a 
letter of the Greek or Roman alphabet, and adding the name of the 


1 This is stil] unpublished. 
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constellation. Thus, for example, the bright stars of Orion, which 
Ptolemy would have described as in the belt, in the foot, in the sword, 
etc., became a, 8, y, 8 Orionis; and so with other constellations. 
The method introduced by Bayer is in full use to-day. Up to his 
time the stars had only been rudely mapped on globes, and such was 
the servile dependence upon authority that even in the sixteenth cen- 
tury such globes were so constructed as faithfully to transfer all the 
errors of Ptolemy. Bayer’s great merit was in depicting on convenient 
maps the stars as they were actually seen, with magnitudes derived 
(in about half the cases) from actual observations of his own. His 
“Uranometria” (published in 1603) contained above twelve hundred 
stars visible to the naked eye. The positions and magnitudes of seven 
hundred and seventy-seven of them were derived from Tycho Brahe’s 
great catalogue, and the rest were added by Bayer, by first charting 
on his maps the stars of Tycho, and then adding others by allineations 
from these. Bayer followed the rule of Ptolemy in discriminating six 
orders of magnitude. A star of magnitude six was one which was 
just plainly visible; and from this the stars of the fifth, fourth, etc. 
magnitudes were brighter, until] stars like Capella, a Lyre, Sirius, etc. 
were called of the first magnitude. The steps between grades were 
made as nearly equal as possible. Twelve constellations additional to 
the forty-eight of Ptolemy were added by Bayer, and others have been 
proposed by later map-makers. These were mostly of the Southern 
sky, and were of course not put in from actual observations by Bayer 
etc., but from descriptions of the early voyagers to the Southern seas. 

In 1752, the Abbé Lacaille observed at the Cape of Good Hope a 
catalogue of 9766 Southern stars. It seemed to him to bea necessary 
part of his work to arrange these into constellations, and he therefore 
introduced fourteen new Southern constellations. In arranging the 
new constellations and nomenclature, Lacaille encountered the serious 
obstacle that many of his stars had already been named by Bayer. 
Occasionally one of Lacaille’s stars would fall in a different constella- 
tion from that to which Bayer had assigned it; and in such cases 
little confusion could arise, for the family name, so to say, of the star 
would be different in the two cases. In other cases, however, La- 
caille and Bayer gave different Greek letters to the same star which 
was in the same constellation according to both authorities ; that is, 
different Christian names were given to the same surname. Thus 
began the confusion in the nomenclature of the Southern sky. It 
was increased by subsequent map-makers, and when Sir John Her- 
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schel visited the Cape of Good Hope in 1834, he was so much im- 
pressed with it that he proposed an entire revision of the constella- 
tions of the Southern sky as the only remedy. 

The matter has remained much in this condition up to our own de- 
cade. An important list of stars was published by Baily under the 
auspices of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
in which more than 8000 stars of both hemispheres above the 
seventh magnitude in brightness were laid down. The classifications 
there given were on a uniform plan, and although by no means satis- 
factory they have been widely adopted, since they evolved a kind 
of order out of the existing chaos. But Baily’s classification and the 
boundaries of the constellations chosen by him were to a large degree 
arbitrary and provisional, and one of the most important of the works 
of Dr. Gould has been the complete revision of the boundary lines of 
the Southern constellations. This has been done so as to make the 
limits of the constellations of the Argentine Uranometry usually 
arcs of great circles on the celestial sphere, instead of capriciously 
curved lines with no raison d’étre except as the representatives of the 
fancy and imagination of their original inventors. The constellations 
of this Uranometry are therefore nearly always geometrical figures, 
and they can be memorized in a very short time after a few determin- 
ing stars are known. This is a part of Dr. Gould’s task which may 
perhaps meet with adverse criticism, and certainly it is the most 
thankless portion of it, and by no means the least laborious. So far 
as I can judge, this question of the revision of the boundaries has 
been approached in the most conservative spirit, and it is remarkable 
what important and sweeping changes have been introduced without 
changing the names of more than a very few of the stars. 

This question had to be faced by any observer who might make a 
proper Uranometry of the Southern sky, and the success of the attempt 
can only be properly judged by those astronomers of the Southern 
hemisphere who will constantly use both the old catalogues and the 
new Uranometry. So far as can be seen on a careful examination, the 
scheme proposed by Dr. Gould can only be productive of convenience 
and order. The conditions which he has set himself to fulfil are, 
briefly, to preserve all the constellations given by Ptolemy, Hevelius, 
and Lacaille, and no others. The limits of these are made to conform 
to the general usage of astronomers. One constellation, Argo, which 
included a large share of the few stars laid down by Ptolemy in the ex- 
treme South, is omitted by Dr. Gould; and this vast unwieldy ship is 
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divided by him, as it was by Lacaille, into three parts, — Carina, Puppis, 
and Vela. The boundaries are so arranged as to include a// the stars 
denoted by Greek letters by the original authorities. The boundaries 
are also formed, whenever possible, of parallels of declination and me- 
ridian of right ascension, or at least of regular curves. The letters 
assigned to the stars are those used by Bayer and Lacaille. These 
are hard conditions; but they are successfully carried out, and the 
labor of doing it must have been very great. Of course this could 
only have been done in a region like the Southern sky, where the 
stars with names—that is, Greek letters—are separated by large 
tracts as yet comparatively unexplored. Through these waste tracts 
the boundary lines have been drawn. Dr. Gould himself says (p. 99) : 
“ Notwithstanding the great apparent changes of the constellation 
boundaries introduced by the rectifications which I venture to recom- 
mend, there are but seven stars of the ‘Uranometria Nova’ of Argel- 
ander brighter than the sixth magnitude, which our boundaries transfer 
to a different constellation from Argelander’s or Baily’s. No one of 
them is so bright as the fifth magnitude, and only one is brighter than 
5% m.” 

It is necessary to go back for a moment to the Northern sky, in 
order to appreciate the manner in which the work has been carried 
on. Bayer’s Uranometry had received successive additions in various 
star-charts by Bode, Harding, and others about 1800; but no one had 
yet proposed to himself to give a list of all the stars visible to the 
naked eye, with their positions and their magnitudes determined from 
actual inspection. It remained for Argelander to do this in 1843. In 
that year appeared his “ Uranometria Nova.” This was a complete 
Uranometry of all the stars visible from Bonn (3256 in all), where 
Argelander was director of the observatory. Every star was mapped 
on one of a series of exquisitely engraved charts, and its position was 
given, with its magnitude as determined by Argelander’s observations. 
The scale of magnitudes adopted by him has become the standard 
one for all such estimations, and it is so arranged that the brightness 
of a star of the second magnitude is about + that of an average first 
magnitude star ; that of a third magnitude about 4 that of an average 
second magnitude, and so on. It was a complete work done from the 
ground up. It has become an acknowledged classic. 

The Argentine Uranometry applies the methods of the “ Uranome- 
tria Nova” to the Southern sky. It was highly important that it 
should be comparable with it in every respect, so that to say a star 
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is of the 5.7 magnitude should mean the same in both works. To 
this end Dr. Gould selected a type-belt of stars, such that it had the 
same altitude above the horizon at Bonn and at Cordoba. The mag- 
nitudes of the stars of this belt had been determined by Argelander 
at Bonn ; and the observers at Cordoba went over this belt, star by 
star, and adjusted their scale of magnitudes to that of Argelander. 
Seven hundred and twenty-two of the stars of this belt were taken as 
standards to be constantly referred to; and when the magnitude of any 
other star was to be noted, the observer had simply to refer to this belt, 
some portion of which was always visible, to find within it a star equal 
in brightness to the one under observation. The scale of magnitudes 
was thus kept the same,! as that of Argelander, and every Southern 
star is recorded almost as if observed by him. There is not space to 
describe the methods employed to evade the difficulties which arose 
on account of the greater transparency of the air at Cordoba. A 
star just visible at Bonn was called 6.0 magnitude by Argelander. 
The limit of easy visibility at Cordoba was found to be 7.1 on 
Argelander’s scale. Eight thousand one hundred and ninety-eight 
stars of the 7.0 magnitude and brighter are recorded in the “ Ura- 
nometria Argentina,” and 2451 stars fainter than 7.0 have been ob- 
served, but are excluded. That is, 10,649 stars were visible under 
the best circumstances in the region examined, which, it will be 
remembered, covers the whole Southern hemisphere, and 10° of the 
Northern. Of these 10,000 stars more than 46,000 observations were 
made, being an average of upwards of 4% for each star. These were 
distributed among the four observers, and their estimates are surpris- 
ingly accordant? (p. 105). A comparison is made of the observations 


1 From the tables on p. 41 it appears that in the mean the Cordoba magnitudes of the 
type-belt stars are less than 0.1 magnitude fainter than those of the Uranometria Nova. 
The later tables (p. 107), where a// of Argelander’s stars are compared with the Cordoba 
observations, agree even more closely, which at first sight appears to be anomalous. A 
little reflection on the methods actually used in observation will show that it is not so. 
From a dozen or more of Argelander’s 5™. stars, three or four were selected to form a 
standard 5™., and this was alone used. Thus the standard whole magnitudes as 4™., 5™., 
etc., at Cordoba approached nearer to Argelander’s ideal 5". than the comparatively few 
5™. stars contained in the type-belt. Again, the division into parts of magnitudes as 5.2, 
5-5» 5-7, etc., at Cordoba was more evenly done than at Bonn, and therefore the accidental 
discordances of a comparison of Argelander and Cordoba were less, in proportion as a 
greater number of stars was taken; that is, less in the whole Uranometry than in the 
type-belt. 

2 It is to be remembered that the actual odservations were made with opera glasses ; the 
preliminary lists being made by the eye. 
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of each observer, with the mean of all four. Stars of the 6.0 magni- 
tude, for example, were made, — 


By Mr. Rock . . « + 0.004 brighter than the average ; from 41 observations. 
Mr. Thome. . . . O”.01Q fainter , ,, 4 ow w= i 
Mr. Davis . . . . O™.o18brighter , 4, eo “ 
Mr. Hathaway. . - O™.003 fainter , 4, 4 sa @ » 


The average deviation of each observer from his own standard (the 
arithmetical mean of all the discordances) is for 6.0 magnitude stars : 
for Mr. Rock, 0.050 ; for Mr. Thome, 0".078 ; for Mr. Davis, 0”.086; 
for Mr. Hathaway, 0".070. , 

In the progress of the work a number of variable stars have been 
detected. These are fully described in the Notes. Dr. Gould says 
(p. 19) that “ the experience obtained during the work at Albany had 
forced upon me the strong suspicion, which has in Cordoba grown 
into a firm conviction, that stellar variability is by no means an ex- 
ceptional phenomenon, but that a very large proportion of the fixed 
stars exhibit fluctuations of brightness. . . . It appears to me prob- 
able that at least one half of the stars above the sewenth magnitude 
vary by an amount which careful observation cannot fail to detect.” 
This conviction is reiterated in various parts of the work, and at first 
sight appears in some instances to be almost pushed too far. In some 
of the cited cases it would almost seem as if the discrepancies should 
have been assigned to the observer’s estimates, and not to the star’s 
variation. This can only be settled by time; and it must be remem- 
bered that this decided opinion is evidently of gradual growth, based 
on laborious study of the original observations, and that in many 
cases various independent methods were resorted to, which yield con- 
sistent results. 


The Atlas which forms an essential part of the Uranometry con- 
sists of thirteen special charts, with a fourteenth general or index 
chart. This last covers the entire ground gone over, —that is, the 
whole Southern hemisphere, and 10° of the Northern, or more than “ 
of the heavens, The Atlas sheets are about 34 inches by 25 inches in 
size, and the maps drawn on them are of the same size as if they had 
been drawn on a globe 1 metre or 39 inches in diameter. For con- 
venience of use the sheets might have been made somewhat smaller 
with advantage, but it is probable that under the existing necessity 
of finishing the maps thousands of miles away from the observatory, 
by a process like photo-lithography, this large size was imperative in 
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order to preserve all the details of the Milky Way which were laid 
down on the original drawings. 

The stars on each map are represented by circular dots, of which 
the areas are proportional to the light of the stars themselves. Thus 
the stars on the map will be of nearly the same relative prominence 
as their representatives in the sky. This plan, which has been for- 
merly tried with good results, seems a better one than that adopted 
by Argelander and others, of distinguishing magnitudes by stars of 
various numbers of points. It is certainly simple and logical. The 
original maps were constructed and the stars plotted by Mr. Mans- 
field at Cordoba, and reproduced by Mr. Julius Bien of New York, 
by photo-lithography. The position, graduations, and comparative 
brightness of the Milky Way are laid down from observations by Mr. 
Thome, and the maps have been constantly compared with the sky 
both during the progress of the work, on the original drawings, and 
after the Atlas sheets were received from Mr. Bien, for the detection 
of errors as well in star positions and magnitudes as in the delinea- 
tion of the Milky Way. 

What at once strikes an astronomer in the Northern hemisphere is 
the great brilliancy and extent of the Galaxy, which seems relatively 
much too bright. Dr. Gould assures us that it is not so; that every 
copy of the maps has been separately examined for this very point, 
and that none have been permitted to go out which are not satis- 
factory. Certainly the extension and brilliancy of the Milky Way 
as here represented speaks well for the purity of the atmosphere 
at Cordoba, and is much greater than in the maps of Heis. Some- 
thing similar may, however, be recalled by those who have examined 
this belt in the elevated.regions of the Western part of the United 


States. 


The last section of the work is devoted to an examination of the 
results to be obtained from the data of observation. 

In the “ Argentine Uranometry ” there are given (p. 349, — leaving 
out some few stars for satisfactory reasons) 6694 Southern stars and 
991 Northern stars. The space covered is about £ of the whole 
sky. Hence, if the number of stars as bright or brighter than 7.0 mag- 
nitude, which are zorth of 100° south polar distance, were as great 
proportionally as the number south of it, we should have 13096 as the 
total number in the heavens. Again, twice 6694 is 13388. Thus, 
the assumption of the same proportional number throughout both 
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hemispheres would give 1162 stars between go” and 100° south polar 
distance, while in fact there are only 991 such. That is, the Southern 
heavens are much richer in lucid stars than the Northern. 

The important chain of reasoning with regard to the conclusions 
given by these statistics, as to the real shape and situation of the 
stellar group to which our solar system belongs, is somewhat as 
follows : — 

If we arrange the magnitudes, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, in one column, and 
in an adjacent column put opposite each, the number of stars of that 
magnitude in the Southern sky, we shall find that there are propor- 
tionally many more of the brighter ones (from first to fourth magni- 
tudes) than of the fainter ones (fourth to seventh magnitudes). The 
same thing is true of the Northern sky. That is, there is an “ unfail- 
ing and systematic excess of the observed number of the brighter 
stars.” We cannot suppose that, taking one star with another, the 
difference between their apparent brightness arises simply from real 
difference of size, but we must suppose that the stars from first to 
fourth magnitudes are in the main really nearer to us than those of 
fourth to seventh magnitudes. This implies that on the average the 
stars down to the seventh magnitude are tolerably equally scattered in 
space.! It therefore follows that the brighter stars (first to fourth 
magnitudes) in general form a system, and that our solar system is 
in the main nearer to them than to the stars of fourth to seventh 
magnitudes. 

The next question is, What is the shape of this system, and is there 
any independent proof of its existence? Sir John Herschel and Dr. 
Gould have pointed out that there is in the heavens a belt or stream 
of bright stars, which is very nearly a great circle of the sphere. This 
belt is plainly marked, and is inclined about 18° to the great circle of 
the Milky Way, crossing it at two points, one near Cassiopeia and one 
near the Southern Cross. The elaborate tables given by Dr. Gould 
show that the stars down to 4.0 magnitude are more symmetrically 
situated with respect to this belt than to the plane of the Milky Way, 
there being 264 bright stars on one side of it and 263 on the other, 
while the numbers in reference to the Milky Way are 245 and 282. 
Hence it follows, that, since this belt of bright stars exists, our own 
solar system is situated somewhere within the cluster which these 527 
stars (first to fourth magnitudes) form; and since this belt is approxi- 
mately a great circle in the sky, our solar system is nearly in the 


1 The researches of Gyldén have made it probable that in a general way this is true. 
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plane of the great circle so defined. If our system were outside this 
plane, the belt would form a small circle of the sphere. 

It will be noted that there are two independent arguments. First, 
there is an excess of bright stars; hence, our solar system forms a 
part of the general system of stars of first to fourth magnitudes; that 
is, it is nearer on the whole to these than to the others, provided 
that, on the whole, the stars are equally distributed. Second, there is 
a belt of bright stars in the heavens which is a great circle; hence 
our solar system is within a kind of cluster. 

Dr. Gould’s own words are: “ Thus I cannot avoid the conviction 
that our.own system forms part of a small cluster distinct from the 
vast organization of that which forms the Milky Way.” This cluster 
may perhaps be comparable with that of the Pleiades, since by a 
crude estimate it would seem to consist (as that of the Pleiades does) 
of about 500 stars. 

There is no space to do more than allude to the extensive statistical 
inquiries which Dr. Gould has instituted in regard to the Milky Way. 
His main conclusion is that the phenomena of the Galaxy will be 
simplified if it is considered as composed of two or more separate and 
superposed streams.! 

It is to be hoped that even this short notice will be sufficient to 
have pointed out some of the important conclusions of this great 
work. And it is gratifying to American pride to know that these 
researches will take their place along with those of Lacaille, Herschel, 
Halley, Taylor, Rumker, Brisbane, and Gilliss, in the Southern hem- 
isphere, and those of Argelander in the same field in the Northern. 
The whole constitutes a body of thorough work, thoroughly discussed, 
and such as to lead to important and striking conclusions. It has 
only been accomplished by patient and devoted labor, and it is certain 
to become and remain the acknowledged authority on its subject. 

EDWARD S. HOoLpDEN. 


1 The researches of Mr. Proctor in regard to the thickness of the Milky Way, as shown 
by the diameters of the “coal-sacks,” are of interest in this connection, as well as his 
hypothetical figure of the Galaxy in the Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical 


Society. 











SUN-SPOT CYCLES AND EPIDEMICS. 


r may be safely asserted that, from the earliest ages, no subject 

has filled the minds of men with so much astonishment and terror 
as that of the frequent and awful epidemics which have so often de- 
populated empires or ravaged the known earth ; and it is not a little 
curious that in the very dawn of medicine they should have been 
attributed to the wrath of the sun. The well-known passage of 
Homer, describing the pestilence which ravaged the Grecian camp 
in the ¢enth year of the siege of Troy, is so interesting in this con- 
nection that I venture to translate it :— 


“ Pheebus Apollo 
Hastened, angry in heart, from the summit of lofty Olympus, 
Having the bow on his shoulder, the quiver with well-fitting cover. 
Loudly rattled the bolts on the angry deity’s shoulder, 
As he rushed on; but he came like the shadowy twilight of evening, 
Took then his seat apart from the ships and shot off an arrow, — 
Dreadful indeed was the clang of the silver bow of Apollo ! 
First he slew only mules and the swift-footed hounds of the hunters ; 
Afterwards aiming his weapons, the deadly ones, right at the men he , 
Shot, —and the fires of the dead unceasingly burned in abundance : 
Nine days indeed through the army went flying the deity’s arrows !” 


The accuracy of this description can only be appreciated on com- 
parison with the histories of well-known epidemics, —some historical 
ones of diphtheria, for example, — even to the fact that it attacked 
animals first ; that the face of the sun was darkened and the heavens 
obscured ; and that it lasted just ten days, coming after ten years of 
presumable immunity from pestilence. Further, to the honor of the 
medical authorities of the Achzans, let us remember that, besides 
sacrifices to the angry god, they ordered a general cleansing with 
water, “and cast the offscourings into the sea.” 

With advancing civilization it was observed that epidemics were 
very closely connected with irregularity of the seasons and failure of 
the crops, and Hippocrates describes with great accuracy the “ epi- 
demical constitutions of the seasons.” It would be tedious to quote 
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his descriptions at length; but the chief points were unseasonable 
weather, an inversion of the natural order of the seasons, —“ on the 
whole, the winter having the character of spring.” “When the 
zephyr usually begins to blow, came severe wintry storms, out of 
season, with snow,” droughts, tempests, and a deficiency or excess of 
rain, — such were the chief features of the years when the “ardent 
fevers occurred.” Further than this, medical knowledge could not 
reach for many centuries, although the ancients recognized some of 
the causes of disease and tried to avert them by an extraordinary care 
in the matter of sewage, water-supply, and the burial or cremation of 
the dead outside of the cities ; also in the disinfection of foul places 
by burning “curse-repelling sulphur,’ as Odysseus calls it. It is 
with a curious mixture of satisfaction, wonder, and humility that a 
student of history sees the nineteenth century now struggling with 
these questions which were settled, and with these new ideas which 
were old, hundreds of years before the Christian era. 

Still the causes of epidemics lay hidden, and in 1839 Hecker wrote, 
in his classical history of medicine, “The vital dispositions which 
prepare definite forms of disease, and, with interruptions as to time 
and space, continue through centuries, are inexplicable; medical 
research can only bring them into notice. Here are the boundaries 
of science ; deeper lies an unapproachable mystery of Nature.” This, 
of course, will always be substantially true, — 

“Veil upon veil will lift, but there must be 
Veil upon veil behind.” 


Yet the boundaries of science are always encroaching on the myste- 
ries of Nature; of nothing is this more true than of the science of 
medicine and the unapproachable mystery of diseases, especially of 
epidemics. More accurate knowledge and extensive observation now 
give a full history of the courses of successive pestilences, and the 
germ-theory is at least a good working hypothesis to explain much 
hitherto incomprehensible. But one fact has still remained inexplica- 
ble : that is, why epidemics, when in greatest activity, suddenly die out, 
and after years — centuries it may be — suddenly return in full vigor. 
It is to be hoped that it will not be considered presumptuous if an 
attempt be made here to throw some light on this question by sub- 
mitting a series of facts, which are certainly curious and interesting, 
whatever may be thought of the conclusions drawn from them. 

It is generally known that spots of rapidly-varying shape and size 
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occur on the sun’s disk ; that these increase and diminish periodically ; 
and that they are simultaneous with changes in the solar activity as 
felt on the earth. In a very valuable article in the “ Nineteenth Cen- 
tury” for November, 1877, Messrs. Lockyer and Hunter show that 
these variations are periodical, recurring in cycles of eleven years and 
a fraction ; that they differ as to amount in different cycles ; and that 
they are coincident with terrestrial cycles of variations in — 

1. Terrestrial magnetism and electrical activity ; 

2. Temperature ; 

3. Wind disturbances, hurricanes, and cyclones ; 

4. Rainfall, with which the writers show that all the famines in 
India during this century have been connected, — the famines follow- 
ing after a drought occurring at the minimum of sun-spots. 

The increased heat, rainfall, and electrical activity occur, then, 
periodically with the maximum of the sun-spot cycle; this, of course, 
means, in temperate zones, mild but stormy winters, damp, stormy 
springs, and unfruitful summers, the rain falling seldom, but, if at all, 
in large amounts. That article suggested the thought that the irreg- 
ularity of the seasons of such a year would coincide closely with 
that described by Hippocrates as the Second Epidemic Constitution ; 
and, a priori, one would suppose that such weather would be very 
favorable for the development of germs of low forms of organic life, 
and very unhealthy for man, and disastrous for crops. It must be 
highly interesting to carry back this cycle as nearly as possible 
through the centuries, and see whether epidemics were any more 
numerous on or near the years of sun-spot maxima ; whether records 
show that floods and storms, meteors and northern lights, earth- 
quakes and volcanic eruptions, were synchronous with the sun-spots ; 
and, if so, whether we can project the sun-spot cycle forward 
through coming time, and learn to look for and guard against 
epidemics at definite seasons. Here the interest becomes intensely 
strong, and the question thoroughly practical. True or false, it seems 
that the theory is at least worthy of examination. Of course the 
first point in such an investigation must be to fix the length of the 
cycle of sun-spots as accurately as possible, and accordingly inquiries 
were made in April, 1878, at the Observatory at Cambridge, in regard 
to this fact. The information received was to the effect that the 
cycle is more than 11,/; years and less than 11}. It seemed probable 
that the cycle could be determined more accurately by observing the 
intervals between years noticeable for great terrestrial commotions at 
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long intervals of time, than by generalizing from the observations of 
the sun-spots themselves, extending over only one century. As the 
possible variation is only ;; of a year, by assuming the cycle to be 
IIy%, the possible error would be only 5 of a year for each cycle, or 
one year in about 220. 

Taking this period, I found various facts of importance which oc- 
curred during the Middle Ages, and tend to confirm the theory; 
but so far back as in the sixth century my attention was arrested 
by the events of the year 529, when a great earthquake destroyed 
Antioch and frightened Constantinople. This was followed by ex- 
cessive rains, heat, and vapors, in the next year by mighty floods, and 
in 531 by the awful visitation of the plague of Justinian, of which, 
during the worst weeks, from 5,000 to 10,000 persons died daily at 
Constantinople. Curiously enough, the earthquake was followed in 
twenty-two years and nearly two months by another, which destroyed 
Berytus, Selucia, and many other cities, and was felt over the whole 
known world, shaking Constantinople for many days. This, again, 
was followed by the plague, which had diminished greatly after 531, 
without entirely disappearing, and which, having broken out anew and 
raged with unexampled violence in 542 throughout the known world, 
did not fail to appear in 552-53 as an epidemic in Italy and probably 
elsewhere, and in 565 devastated Italy and Gaul. 

Now, curiously enough, the year 1529, just a thousand years later, 
was celebrated by a great earthquake, — 


“ Magnus ab integro seclorum nascitur ordo ; ” 


and this year and the one preceding it were the most striking in 
natural phenomena of meteors, heat, floods, and frightful pestilences 
of various kinds which Europe has ever known, except perhaps 1348 
and 1770. The year 1529, moreover, or rather its predecessor, falls 
in one of the most striking series of pestilent years which ever oc- 
curred ; namely, those of the sweating sickness, which devastated Eng- 
land in 1485-[]—1506, 1517, 1528-29-[]-1551. 

The year 1829 is known as a year of sun-spot maximum and as a 
great cholera year. The year 1848 was also one of cholera and sun- 
spot maximum, and 1870, as is well-known, was the maximum year of 
the last cycle of solar spots. These periods, — 529-1529=1000; 
1529-1829=300; 1348-1848=500; 1770-1870=100, — with many 
others which it would be tedious to enumerate here, are all even cen- 
turies, and are therefore exactly divisible by 11} ; so that I think that 
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for present purposes it will be admitted that the period of 11} years 
is a very near approximate to the length of the cycle which we are 


considering. 
The reader's attention is now called toa table showing the dates 


of all the important epidemics described by Hecker in his works on 
the history of medicine and on the epidemics of the Middle Ages. 
Also, in regard to modern pestilences, the works of Griesinger, the 
Encyclopedia of Ziemssen, the United States cholera report, and 
some other authorities have been collated. It has seemed advisable 
to restrict the investigation to a few standard authors who may fairly 
be supposed to have picked out the principal epidemics for notice, in 
order that the investigator may not be led, through enthusiasm, to 
deceive himself as to the relative importance of different outbreaks. 
And here it is right to call attention to two facts: First, as to the 
sun-spot cycles, they gradually increase and diminish like the tides, 
but not quite regularly for any one cycle; so that, of the three or four 
principal years, any one may be the maximum which may thus occa- 
sionally fall one or even two years too early or too late. As will be 
seen by the chart of the maxima and minima of this century, the tide 
of solar energy is seven or even eight years in ebbing ; flowing back 
in four, sometimes even in three, years. Of course, if, as is quite 
satisfactorily proved, the crops are apt to fail in tropical lands in the 
years of minimum sun-spots, causing a famine during the next year 
or two, it is easy to see how the rapidly-increasing heat, floods, fog, 
electrical disturbances, storms, etc., come upon peoples poor and 
hungry, sickly, wretched, miserable, and exhausted; and who shall 
wonder if pestilence follows? Moreover, what has been compared to 
a solar tide varies much in different cycles, and thereby gives an easy 
explanation of the fact that epidemics, even when recurring in cycles 
of eleven years, sometimes skip one maximum and return after twenty- 
two years. Secondly, with regard to the nature of epidemics, it is 
well known that they tend to reproduce themselves ; and it is there- 
fore easy to see why, having once commenced, they linger along, 
spreading from place to place, perhaps never entirely disappearing, 
but showing great exacerbations at the period of the sun-spot 
maxima, and finally getting entirely irregular, local, and, as a rule, 
milder. Some epidemics, however, which appear to depend on gen- 
eral and sweeping vitiation of the air, are much more important in 
an inquiry of this nature than others, where the disease is produced 
by contagion or by defilement of the drinking-water, inasmuch as the 
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history is less confused, the onset and cessation of the disease more 
sudden, and the rate of progress over the earth more rapid. 

The accompanying table is constructed thus: at the top are the 
years, corresponding, as a rule, with the sun-spot maxima for this cen- 
tury; that is, the years which would have been such if the cycles had 
been perfectly regular. At the left are the principal epidemics, with 
the most interesting concomitant phenomena as mentioned by Hecker, 
arranged under appropriate heads. Below come spaces allotted to 
particularly unnatural years ; at the bottom is a chart of the sun-spot 
cycles for this century. The more important epidemics are under- 
lined ; those more limitéd are simply indicated ; while those only are 
omitted which are both quite local and comparatively unimportant. 
I think that a study of this table will show that there is a marked 
prevalence of epidemics on or about the years of sun-spot maxima, 
while in many cases the periodicity is very striking. To prove this, 
attention must be given, first, to an examination of the history of cer- 
tain great epidemics, and secondly to an account of some particularly 
pestilential years. 

First in history, first in fatality, — the very prototype of a pestilence, 
— stands the plague, which is not extinct but lying in wait, and even 
now seems to be rising in new activity in the Orient. Not to men- 
tion the great plague which ravaged Athens B.c. 429-30, — that is, in 
the year 70-71 from the beginning of the fifth century before Christ, — 
we come to the plague of Justinian, which came in the year 531 A.D. 
as a sequel to the great disturbances of the years 529-530. As al- 
ready stated, this returned in 542, and, after renewed cataclasms of 
Nature, in 552-53 and in 565, — showing a remarkable periodicity, and 
manifestly following in the train of great natural disturbances. Dis- 
appearing from history, it comes to light in the twelfth century in Italy 
in III9Q, 1126, 1135, 1193. In the thirteenth century there were a 
number of local Italian epidemics, of which the chief was that from 
1225-27; and thus we come to the remarkable series of the fourteenth 
century, — 1316-[]-35, 1347-8-9, 1360, 1373, 1382. The pestilence 
of 1348 is well known as the “black death,” which almost depopu- 
lated whole countries, and shook the whole social and moral order in 
all Europe. The plague then remained quiet for just a century, when 
there were epidemics more or less general in 1483 and 1490, and the 
violent local outbreak in London in 1499. A general and destructive 
plague occurred in 1503-4, less so in I515-17; 1525-27; 1541; 
1546-51; that of 1541 starting in the Orient after the hot summer of 
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1540, and gradually spreading irregularly until 1551, after which it 
disappeared. 

It only remains to notice the shocking ravages of the plague in all 
Eastern Europe in 1769-71, during the Russo-Turkish war. 

Here, then, are four series of pestilences showing a marked perio- 
dicity of about eleven years, and a decided tendency to fall on years 
near what we suppose with reason to have been those of sun-spot 
maxima. The apparent exception of the epidemics of the sixth century 
is easily explicable. If we take 529 for the first maximum, although 
apparently three years too late, it is not more so than 1529 and 1829, 
one of which we know, and the other of which we suppose, to have 
been a maximum year. This year was followed by great floods, etc., 
during which it is fair to suppose that the pestilence was generated 
which reached Constantinople in 531-542 ; Germany in 552-53 ; Gaul 
in 565. Looking at all the other great epidemics of the plague as 
recorded in the table, and comparing the calculated data of sun-spot 
maxima with the historical accounts of the natural phenomena, the 
weather, heat, storms, floods, etc., recorded in connection with these 
epidemics, the coincidence becomes very striking, and it seems clear 
that the great epidemics of the Oriental plague have appeared, increased, 
and diminished coincidently with the tides of solar energy correspond- 
ing with the maximum years of the sun-spot cycles. 

Let us pass now to the consideration of another series of epidemics, 
so remarkable for periodicity that the whole theory might have been 
inferred from the history of these alone; for they are thoroughly and 
accurately described ; they are of a nature evidently dependent on 
atmospheric and telluric influences rather than on self-propagation, 
and luckily the natural phenomena preceding and accompanying 
them are recorded. Reference is made to the five outbreaks of the 
English sweating sickness in 1485-[]-1506, 1517, 1528-29-[]-1551. 
This was apparently of the nature of a very acute rheumatic fever, 
without much disposition to settle in the joints, but overwhelming the 
nervous system, and carrying off its victims in a few hours, or a day 
at most. Hecker describes it as a violent inflammatory fever, which, 
after a short rigor, prostrated the powers as with a blow, and amidst 
painful oppression at the stomach, headache, intolerable internal heat, 
and afterwards a lethargic stupor, suffused the whole body with a fetid 
perspiration. The crisis always occurred within twenty-four hours. 
When they found out how to treat it the mortality was very much 
diminished, but in the first and third epidemics especially the de- 
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struction of life was frightful, so that it seemed as if all the bonds of 
society would be broken ; and it carried off a large majority, to say 
the least, of the whole population of England. The epidemic of 1485 
commenced September 21, and, lasting violently for five weeks, en- 
tirely disappeared in the fury of a tempest on January 1, 1486. 
In 1506, just twenty-one years afterward, it reappeared in the sum- 
mer in connection with remarkable meteorological and epidemical 
phenomena in Europe, and after a mild course it disappeared. Eleven 
years afterward the disease reappears and rages with extreme violence ; 
and here it comes surrounded and preceded by the most wonderful 
natural phenomena. Just eleven years later it again descended on 
England in the ever memorable year 1528, and, after incredible devas- 
tations, visited first Hamburg during the next summer in 1529, and then 
ravaged all Europe, sparing neither high nor low. The natural oc- 
currences during these years were very remarkable, and will be men- 
tioned below. 

In 1539 and 1540 the pestilence failed to appear ; but the year was 
a strange one, with unheard-of heat in Europe, forest fires, epidemic 
dysentery, plague in the East, which in 1541 and afterwards spread 
all over Europe. In 1551, however, just twenty-two years from the 
last visitation of Europe, and twenty-three since it was seen in Eng- 
land, the disease does not fail to appear. “It breaks out, April 15, on 
the banks of the Severn, and spreads with stinking mists all over 
England, reaching London July 9. Foreigners are unaffected, but Eng- 
lishmen in foreign countries sicken with the English sweating sick- 
ness. The epidemic terminates September 30, let us hope forever.” 
It may be interesting here to note that the English Litany was com- 
piled between the last two epidemics, and to the ancient supplications 
for deliverance from lightning and tempests, and sudden death, was 
added a new one, from “ plague, pestilence, and famine.” 

It would be interesting, if time permitted, to examine in detail the 
physical character of the years in which all the great epidemics oc- 
curred ; but concerning the earlier ones, as no complete record of the 
intervening years has come down to us, such an investigation would 
be without much scientific value: suffice it then to say again, that 
the years preceding the great bubo plagues were, as a rule, marked 
by strange solar and telluric phenomena. In regard to the sweating 
pestilences the record is much fuller, and I think that any one who 
will consult the chronological table of the years from 1482-1551, in 
the end of Hecker’s “ Epidemics,” will be satisfied of the coincidence 
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of the solar cycles and the returns of the pestilence. Here are a few 
extracts in his own words, which he has italicized, although of course 
not thinking at all about the sun-spots: “For the destructive spirits 
of air, which would not have been discerned even by the proud 
naturalists of the nineteenth century, dispersed and vanished for 
half a lifetime in the fury of the tempest which raged on the Ist of 
January, 1486.” Then speaking of the dry heat of 1504, the fam- 
ines, fevers, divers kinds of death, and the cattle plagues of 1505, he 
says (p. 208) :— 

From all these facts it is a probable conjecture that the sweating sickness 
which visited England in the year 1506, although accompanied in that country 
itself by no prominent circumstances, was not without connection with the morbid 
commotion of human and animal life in. the south and middle of Europe, and 
may, perhaps, be regarded as having been the last feeble effort of mysterious agen- 
cies in the domain of organized being. 


Again he says (p. 228) :— 


That the English sweating sickness of 1517 made its appearance not alone, but sur- 
rounded by a whole group of epidemics, and that these were called forth by general 
morbific influences of an unknown nature we have facts at hand sufficiently nu- 
merous and worthy of credit to prove. 


Of the black years 1527-28, he says : — 


As soon as the occurrences of this unfortunate year could be more closely sur- 
veyed, a conviction was at once felt that it was one and the same general cause 
of disease which called forth the potsonous pestilence in the French camp before 
Naples, the putrid fever among the yauth of France, and the sweating sickness 
in England, and that the varying nature of these diseases depended only on the 
conditions of the soil and the qualities of the atmdsphere in the countries which 
were visited. 


The year 1540 was noted for its hot summer, with frequent sponta- 
neous forest fires, an earthquake, etc. It was followed by great bubo 
plagues in Eastern Europe, with visitations of locusts, etc. With 
1549-50 came blights and murrains; in 1551 again plague, petechial 
fever, etc., so that Hecker says: “Jt is quite evident that the fifth 
epidemic of sweating sickness appeared accompanied by a group of vari- 
ous epidemic diseases which might be considered as resulting from 
general influences.” 

Now what can these general influences be, this general cause, this 
morbific influence of an unknown nature? Does the earth itself 
change periodically ? No. Does the mass of the air or water change? 
No. What can change then? The force, the heat, the energy which 
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is derived directly from the sun. Does this change regularly, period- 
ically, and at intervals corresponding with those of this pestilence ? 
It certainly does ; and all these strange natural phenomena which we 
have seen to have been observed in all ages as the forerunners or ac- 
companiments of epidemics are now known to depend on, or at least 
to coincide with, the changes of solar energy corresponding with the 
sun-spot cycle. Here is certainly the post hoc; shall we not.admit 
the propter hoc ? 

Of course an investigation of this kind could be prolonged indefi- 
nitely, and it is to be feared that it is already too long; the case is 
therefore rested here, merely stating that the history of the greater 
epidemics of yellow fever, diphtheria, scarlet fever, and small-pox, has 
also been followed, and a reasonable coincidence with our theory is 
evident in their course. It is not claimed, however, that the history 
of modern epidemics has been investigated sufficiently to form a 
final opinion. 

In regard to the cholera an interesting idea occurs. It has long 
been noticed that the most violent epidemics of cholera in India, and 
those which spread eventually to Europe and America, have been 
connected with the twelve-yearly religious festivals of India, and 
the pilgrimages depending on them. It is also notorious that the 
worst European pestilences were in 1816-17, 1829-[]—-1848, 1859, 
1869-70 (from which came the American epidemic of 1873); while 
there were great Indian epidemics in 1769-70, and 1781. Now all 
these were years of sun-spot maxima, while the first four were also 
occasions of the great Indian festivals which recur every twelve years ; 
namely, 1769, 1781; 1817, 1829. It is obvious that a fixed period of 
twelve years, and a solar cycle of 114 years, in which the maximum 
may fall a year or so too soon or too late, would coincide for one or 
two periods, and may coincide for several periods, as happened in 
this century. Such coincidences have occurred, and must recur, at 
intervals of rather less than a century and a half, unless the customs 
of India change, which is not very probable ; and it seems to me that 
the fact that within a century the year of sun-spot maxima happened 
to fall irregularly on the so-called Juggernaut year four times affords 
a plausible explanation of the great development of the cholera, which 
is endemic in India, which is always vastly increased there by the 
pilgrimages and huge assemblies of mankind at the festivals, but 
which does not reach Europe except under conditions of nature 
greatly favoring the intensity and reproduction of the organic cholera 
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poison, — just as the yellow fever only assumed serious proportions 
in Europe in 1804, 1828, and 1857-58, on or about the years of sun- 
spot maxima. 

But with such a disease as cholera, which so evidently reproduces 
itself, and is not carried swiftly by the air, but follows the lines of 
human intercourse, it is difficult, if not impossible, to find or demon- 
strate any such dependence on “ general causes or morbific agencies ” 
as can be shown to exist in the case of the sweating sickness. On 
the history of this last there must stand the clearest and strongest 
arguments for the theory that serrestrial epidemics depend largely on 
the disturbances in the economy of Nature caused by the cyclical varia- 
tions in the solar energy, which coincide with the vast disturbances in 
the sun appearing to us as spots on its disk. 

This theory is so much strengthened and supported by the history 
of various other epidemics, and by the fact that storms, droughts, 
floods, and famines, which unquestionably depend on the variations 
of solar energy, are very important factors in the production of pes- 
tilences, that the writer cannot but feel sure that further investiga- 
tion will prove the theory to be true, and even hope that he is 
justified in saying that it ought to be regarded as true until facts to 
the contrary appear ; and surely the occurrences of the last year are 
in its favor. The last sun-spot minimum occurred in 1878, and the 
maximum is due in 1881-82; so that the great changes in solar and 
terrestrial activity are compressed into a short time. It is only neces- 
sary to recall the great famines in India, China, and Brazil, caused by 
drought, followed by this strange and remarkable year, when, but for 
steamships and railroads, all Europe would be suffering from a famine 
caused by excessive rain, the volcanic eruptions, floods, the wet sum- 
mer and cold winter of Europe, to see that the old influences are still 
active. Although, therefore, international charity and steam trans- 
portation prevent India and Europe from falling into the famished 
and miserable condition which formerly followed such seasons, yet it 
is not improbable that the gathering forces of cholera, plague, and 
yellow fever may, with the advent of the next maximum, burst the 
feeble barriers with which civilization is trying to restrain them, and 
again desolate great empires as former epidemics did in 582, 1382-83, 
1482-85, and 1781-82. 


Ernest W. CuSHING. 











TAMMANY HALL. 


 aneaphd HALL should not be regarded as a local fact per- 

taining to the politics of the city of New York, but rather as a 
generic fact typical of the entire American system of nominating 
candidates for office. In other cities of the United States the party 
organization which nominates candidates for office may be less com- 
plex and perfect, because it has less to do and plays for smaller 
stakes; but its genus and function are still the same. Thus uni- 
versal suffrage develops, in practice, a singular paradox; namely, 
that no sooner is it provided that the people, acting in their primary 
capacity as voters, shall e/ec¢t all their officers, than it immediately 
follows that the people, as voters, are able to se/ect none of their 
officers. 

In a simple town-meeting, where all the voters meet and vote in one 
place, there is little temptation for a small fraction of them to meet 
beforehand and agree upon a candidate; but the opposite is the case 
where independent bodies of voters are to meet at the same time at 
different places, and to elect a candidate for the same office. Organ- 
ization is then obviously essential to secure success. In framing the 
Federal constitution, its authors overlooked this now obvious law of 
politics, because in that day elections were seldom, if ever, held by nu- 
merous bodies of voters at widely separated places. The colonial 
governor — the only officer representing an entire colony — was ap- 
pointed in England; while members of the colonial assemblies repre- 
sented small constituencies, whose voters could all meet at one place. 
Hence we find the acute writers of the “ Federalist” assuming, as of 
course, that the members of the electoral colleges, voting by ballot, 
would vote, according to their secret personal convictions, for such 
persons as they should respectively think most fit to be President. It 
took a very short time to prove the error of this theory, and to estab- 
lish the custom whereby a presidential elector, deprived of personal 
discretion, plays a part exactly opposite to that intended for him. Just 
as little was it foreseen—indeed many even now imperfectly appreci- 
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ate —that the governing power lies where the selection of officers lies; 
that under a nominating system the people substantially choose only 
between two political parties, and that the selection of the individual 
candidates is made wholly by the irresponsible “ machine” within the 
party. 

In every county in the land there is an imperfectly developed 
“Tammany Hall,” bearing the same relation to the perfected 
machine that Faust’s movable types would bear to one of Hoe’s 
printing-presses; and it is this fact which renders the history of the 
origin, growth, and functions of Tammany a narrative of general as 
well as of local interest in the United States. The superior prom- 
inence and picturesqueness of Tammany, and its unrivalled perfec- 
tion in working power, are attributable to the vast field and great 
prizes which it controls. 

We have but to consider that in New York there is a flowing stream 
of from $20,000,000 to $40,000,000 a year of expenditure to be in- 
fluenced; that the street department alone has 1200 payees on its roll, 
the school department as many more, and the police and other de- 
partments as many more; that the patronage is one fourth as great 
as that of the Federal government, and equal to that of twenty second- 
class States combined; that forty-seven per cent of the voters by 
whom this patronage is to be controlled are foreign born, and twenty- 
three per cent more are the children of foreign born; that the bulk 
of the property which is to pay these expenditures is owned by 15,000 
persons, while the voters are 140,000, — and the temptation and op- 
portunity for perfecting the political organization are obvious. But 
while the details become more complex, the principle in great cities is 
still the same as in smaller constituencies. Boundless generosity is 
the key to success in the practical manipulation of politics. Out- 
siders will call it corruption, and say that it is the people’s money 
which is being given away; but these outsiders never prosper on 
their growling, and whether the money so given away is that of the 
people or not, not a dollar of it is ever replevied from the donees. 
Of all American mechanisms for the development of political gener- 
osity, Tammany Hall is the most perfect, because it has the most to 
give away. 

The business of Tammany Hall is to nominate and elect to office. 
It does not concern itself to correct abuses committed by its officers 
after election. Of the nearly fifty years since New York began to 
elect her mayor, in 1834, Tammany Hall has named the mayor for 
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thirty years; during seven of the remaining twenty years, the may- 
ors were Democrats who had obtained most of their prominence 
through Tammany Hall,—thus leaving only thirteen years to be 
divided between the Native-American, Whig, and Republican parties, 
Even when Tammany Hall had not the mayor, it generally had 
enough of the other city and county officers to keep it in possession 
of a large share of power. To sum up, all the city and county officers 
have been named by Tammany exclusively during three fifths of 
the last half-century, and during the remaining two fifths Tammany 
has named about three fourths of them. This fact, like every other 
in politics, has its adequate cause. It consists in the perfect adapta- 
tion of Tammany Hall, as a political nominating machine, to its en- 
vironment, — the masses now having the voting power in New York 
City. 

The Tammany Hall organization consists of three parts: first, the 
secret society known as the “Tammany Society, or Columbian 
Order,” which was founded in 1789, in the first month of Washing- 
ton’s administration, and was incorporated in 1805; which erected 
the building on the corner of Nassau and Frankfort streets formerly 
known as Tammany Hall, and controls by lease the present hall on 
Fourteenth Street; secondly, the General Committee and (Assembly) 
District Committees of the Tammany Hall Democracy, which are 
councils of voters, and date, with many intermediate changes of detail, 
from 1822; thirdly, the voters, usually about 90,000, or two thirds of 
the entire vote of the city, who act in harmony with the committees 
and constitute the Tammany Hall Democracy. 

The Tammany Society has passed, during its ninety years, through 
five important epochs of evolution, and is now in its sixth. From 
1789 to 1800 it was anti-monarchical and anti-foreign, with Federalist 
officers and American-Indian costumes, customs, and regalia, cultivat- 
ing a distaste for European modes of government by the sedulous 
substitution of certain fancied aboriginal customs. Its members dis- 
cussed political questions, after the Indian fashion, around council 
fires, at which they smoked the traditional calumet, assisted, perhaps, 
by draughts of the traditional fire-water. In 1790 they received the 
Creek Indians, on a visit which one of the Tammany sachems had 
induced the Creek chiefs to make to New York, in such perfect imita- 
tions of the native costume, and in such gorgeously savage feathers, 
moccasons, leggings, war-paint, war-clubs, and tomahawks, that the 
Creeks set up a whoop of joyful recognition, which the Tammany 
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braves mistook for the Indian mode of saying grace before human 
carving and scattered in a sudden panic. At this interview Secretary 
Jefferson, Chief Justice Jay, Governor George Clinton, and Mayor 
Duane were present. The Creeks danced and sang the E-tho song; 
the Tammany Grand Sachem assured the Creek Grand Sachems that 
the spirits of Columbus and Tammany were then promenading arm- 
in-arm through the wigwam; the Sagamore of Tammany presented 
the chiefs with the calumet, who in return dubbed him by one of those 
musical Indian appellations which ought to be immortal,—Tuliva 
Mico, or Chief of the White Town. In the evening the entire party 
attended the theatre together, and before they left, the Creeks entered 
into a treaty with “ Washington, the beloved Sachem of the Thirteen 
Fires.” 

There had been, during the war of the Revolution, an order known 
as the “Sons of Liberty,” or “Sons of St. Tammany,” formed as a 
counter-fire to the numerous loyal societies of St. Andrew’s, St. 
George’s, and St. David's, then prevalent. In some verses which 
were regarded as a clever imitation of Hudibras, John Trumbull had 
canonized as “St. Tammany” an old Indian of whom very little was 
really known, and much therefore could be said and sung. Nothing 
that we are aware of connected him with New York. He lived near 
the Delaware, signed the treaty whereby the first cession of land was 
made to William Penn,—but not that by which the entire tract of 

“Penn’s wood” was conveyed,—and afterward lived and died at the 
spot now occupied by Princeton College. All the rest is legend. 
In the myths of the period he bore a résemblance to Socrates, which 
was only marred that Nature might, with her magic brush, dash in a 
few slight touches of Confucius. He was invited by Manco Capac to 
revise the constitution of Peru, and made a journey through Mexico to 
the land of the Children of the Sun for that purpose. By a singular 
coincidence, he also, like Washington, reigned over thirteen tribes, 
and on his departure for Peru he dedicated each tribe to some partic- 
ular animal, whose virtues were commended to its imitation. Among 
these were the beaver, the deer, the eagle, the squirrel, and even the 
eel. 

In the original organization of the Tammany Society, its members 
were divided into thirteen tribes, which, though named for the thir- 
teen States, were dedicated, after the fashion of the tribes of Tam- 
many, to the thirteen animals. One of the poets of this period defends 
Tammany as an original American saint in the following characteristic 
strain : — 
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Celestial maid! Shall Europe boast 
The saints her nations feign, 

And o’er thy best, thy favorite, coast 
No sacred Guardian reign ? 

Not so, blest Freedom! whilst thy rays 
Illume our vast domain — 

Not whilst Columbia’s Order blaze 
Effulgent in thy train ! 








From these facts it will easily be understood how the Tammany 
Society came to call its thirteen trustees or directors Sachems, and 
its chief officer, selected from among the thirteen; its Grand Sachem; 
and why it included among its officers a Sagamore and a Wiskinskie. 
But the Indian language failing to contain any words adequate to ex- 
press either the idea of a secretary or of a treasurer, while the neces- 
sities of the society required both records and money, the society 
consented to use the terms Scribe and Treasurer. In the records of 
the society, the Christian Era, being an epoch of foreign origin, was 
discarded, and the transactions dated from three events, — the dis- 
covery of America by Columbus, the Declaration of Independence, 
and the formation of the Tammany Society. The year was divided, 
after the strictly native American fashion, into the seasons of blos- 
soms, of fruits, of harvests, and of snows. Nor were imported names 
allowed to desecrate the months, which appeared on the records, in 
supposed Indian style, as first, second, third, etc. “moons.” Thus, in 
respect of language, the Tammany Society, in its first epoch, was a 
faithful expression of Anglophobia. Josiah Ogden Hoffman, Melanc- 
thon Smith,—then a formidable opponent of Hamilton, — Aaron 
Burr, De Witt Clinton, George Clinton, and Clarkson Crolius were 
conspicuous leaders or inspirers of this period, which was somewhat 
torn by conflicts between the Burrites, Clintonites, and Lewisites. The 
society at this time, however, was in no immediate contact with the 
voters, knew nothing of the general and district committees, and was 
a mere private political club, one of whose chief occupations was the 
collection of a museum of American, and particularly of Revolu- 
tionary, curiosities. 

The second period of the Tammany Society comprises the years 
1800 to 1812, in which the society, in common with the average 
popular sentiment of the country, drifted away from its previous 
position of hostility to European interference in American affairs 
into an attitude of intense sympathy with the contest which, first, the 
French Republic and then the Napoleonic Empire were making with 
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the allied powers of Europe. Apparently the first exciting political 
topic which enabled the Tammany Society to unite upon a policy 
was that of repaying the debt of gratitude which America came 
under to the king and nobles of France in 1776 to 1781. This repay- 
ment was to be made by aiding the Republic which had executed the 
king, and the Empire which had crushed the Republic, to prevent the 
allied powers from restoring the late king’s heir to the throne. By 
the help of the war policy, and the enthusiasm aroused by its dis- 
tinguished services in burying the bones of victims from the prison- 
ships, which had bleached on the shores of Wallabout Bay for thirty 
years, Tammany became a united society. 

Its third period, from 1812 to 1834, was that in which the society 
began its work of organization for the control of City and State politics, 
In the former year it had become the owner of the building known 
as Tammany Hall, standing where the “ Sun” office now stands. In 
1822 it established its connection with the voters by calling for the 
election of a general council of three “ Republicans” from each 
ward. There were then fifteen wards. In 1827 it took pains to see 
that “ Jackson” men were elected to the primaries. Meanwhile, in 
1834, largely through its aid, the system of governing the State by 
officers appointed by the governor and council was superseded, and 
a new Constitution gave to the people the privilege of electing some 
seven thousand additional State officers. Among these officers were 
the mayor and judges of the city of New York, who had previously 
been appointed. The qualifications for voting, prior to 1804, had 
confined the right to vote to freeholders. In that year it was ex- 
tended to householders renting a tenement of the value of $25. In 
1834 it was further extended to all adult male citizens. These two 
extensions, together with the natural increase, raised the number of 
voters from 1200 in 1804 to 70,000 in 1834. 

This transfer of political power from the class who had previously 
been regarded as “the best,” viz. the property-holders, to those who 
have always been deemed the worst, viz. the non-property-holders, 
was the carrying out of the democratic doctrine against the aristo- 
cratic, — of government by the whole instead of by the few. Those 
who hailed this change as a great and manifest gain did not, perhaps, 
perceive that thirty years of “government by the whole” would 
increase the rate of taxation from $2.50 to $40 per capita, and the 
total expense of governing and improving the city, including special 
assessments, from $500,000 a year to $40,000,000, an increase of 
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eighty-fold, while the population itself would increase only from 
200,000 to 1,000,000, or five-fold. The politicians of the period 
seemed to anticipate that the advantages which would arise from 
being governed by 140,000 voters, of whom only 15,000 would pay 
the expenses and wastes of government, were unlimited. A few of 
the statesmen like Webster and Calhoun thought otherwise. “Who 
would. be safe in any community,” says Webster, in his Pittsburg 
speech, “ where political power is in the hands of the many, and prop- 
erty in the hands of a few?” Calhoun, also, was maturing, in his 
“ Disquisition on Government,” a theory that all governments which 
represent numbers, alone are unconstitutional despotisms. 

The fourth period of Tammany Hall, from 1834 to 1865, represents 
its gradual and steady rise to absolute power over the city. At the 
end of that period the sovereignty of the city was more completely 
vested in the Tammany corporation than is that of Austria in the 
House of Hapsburg. This conquest was effected through the apt 
and adroit organization of its general and local committees. A con- 
tinual increase has occurred in the number and complexity of these 
committees, but their essential principle and function have been the 
same. Beginning at forty-five members in 1822, the number was soon 
after increased to seventy-five, where it remained for many years. 
In 1865 it had risen to about 300, and it is now 784, or one for each 
election district in the city. The general committee has at all times 
been the popular and representative branch of Tammany Hall, sus- 
taining to the interior and secret society a relation similar to that 
sustained by the House of Commons of England to the House of 
Lords, or perhaps more nearly like that sustained by the General 
Councils of the Catholic Church to the College of Cardinals. The 
society, consisting of members elected by the membership already ex- 
isting, is permanent, and, in a certain sense, aristocratic or “ picked.” 
The general committee is elected in December of each year by the 
voters in the several Assembly districts, upon the basis of the num- 
ber of Democratic votes polled by that Assembly district at the last 
preceding election. Subordinate to the general committee are the 
district committees of each Assembly district, consisting of from three 
to five persons for each election district in such Assembly district. 
The district committees now include a working force of from 2500 
to 3000 agents. Since the number of members on the general com- 
mittee corresponds to the number of delegates which the several 
Assembly districts would be entitled to send to a city or county con- 
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vention for nominating city and county officers, and since the one is 
chosen immediately prior to any election, and the other in December 
of the same year, by the same voters, it follows that the two virtually 
consist of the same individuals. In short, the general committee has 
all the advantages of a permanent city and county convention, liable 
to be called together at any moment by its chairman. In a like sense 
the Assembly district committee is a permanent Assembly district 
convention, liable to be convened by its chairman. 

In the list of names of the general committee for 1875, the propor- 
tion of foreign, and especially of Irish, names is at least equal to the 
ratio borne to the whole population by the voters of foreign and Irish 
birth,— considerably more than half €onsisting of Irish. We believe 
the population is usually stated to contain forty-seven per cent of 
foreign-born persons, and twenty-three per cent more of the children 
of foreign-born parents. The nationality of the general committee 
of Tammany Hall goes far to justify Horace Greeley’s notion that 
the city is as exclusively governed by aliens as Dublin or Berlin. 

The general committee elects, from among its own members, a 
committee on organization, consisting of the chairman, secretary, and 
other permanent officers of the general committee, er officio, and two 
members from each Assembly district. This committee on organiza- 
tion, consisting thus of forty-eight elected and about a dozen er officio 
members, has extraordinary powers, and, indeed, is competent to the 
decision of almost every question, unless it be such an one as that of 
the overthrow of Tweed, which came up in 1870, or bolting from the 
State convention, which came up in 1879. On fundamental questions 
of passion and feeling, where there may be doubt about being able to 
carry the body of Democratic voters with them, the full general com- 
mittee must be consulted. The committee on organization, however, 
may, when the honor and interests of Tammany Hall demand, super- 


sede a nomination for office made by the city and county conventions - 


of the Tammany Hall Democracy, and may remove a district com- 
mittee or its members for insubordination or other misconduct. 
This committee issues tickets of admission to Tammany Hall, and 
these tickets are conclusive evidence of regularity, except as against 
the Tammany Society itself, which, through its thirteen sachems, has a 
control of the hall superior to that of the entire general committee. 
The committee on organization is further carved up into five standing 
committees of seven members each; namely, on finance, on corre- 
spondence, on naturalization, on printing, and on municipal govern- 
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ment. Usually the leading officers of the general committee, and 
especially the committee on organization, have also been sachems of 
the Tammany Society, and quite frequently the Grand Sachem of the 
Tammany Society is chairman of the committee on organization and 
of the general committee. These so-called general and district com- 
mittees are therefore not committees at all in any proper sense, but 
elective representative councils. In connection with the Tammany 
Society they supply that union between the perpetual and the tem- 
porary, between the secret and the open, between the aristocratic and 
the popular, and between the calculating and the passionate, which is 
essential to success. It would be tedious to follow the numerous 
changes which have taken plac@ in the mode of electing and organ- 
‘ izing the general committee. It is sufficient to know that its principle 
and intent have been the same from 1834 to the present day. 

In 1834 the Tammany Hall organization nominated and elected the 
first mayor ever elected in New York, — Cornelius W. Lawrence, — 
by a vote of 17,575 for Lawrence to 17,373 for Verplanck. At that 
time the vote of the city was about equally divided’ between the 
Democrats and Whigs; after the lapse of thirty-six years, the Demo- 
cratic vote had become, and has since steadily continued to be, two- 
thirds of the entire vote of the city, and Tammany Hall has even at 
times been able to carry the city when the Democratic vote has been 
divided between itself and some rival faction. Of these rival factions 
the most powerful was the Mozart Hall, founded by Fernando Wood 
in 1859, after he had several times been nominated and elected to the 
mayoralty by Tammany Hall. In 1857 the contest between the Wood 
and anti-Wood factions in Tammany Hall had led not only to the elec- 
tion by the Democratic voters of two general committees, each claim- 
ing to be the regular Tammany General Committee, but to a fierce 
and bitter conflict in the Tammany Society between the Wood and 
anti-Wood tickets for sachems. Wood was finally beaten in his 
efforts to control Tammany Hall, but he almost instantly brought 
the Mozart Hall organization to such a degree of maturity and power 
that, in 1859, it re-elected him mayor against both the Tammany . 
Hall and Republican tickets. Wood was probably the most generous 
distributor of patronage — or, in other words, the most energetic cor- 
ruptionist — Tammany Hall ever knew, until it came under the control 
of Tweed. Mozart Hall, being founded on the ambition of an indi- 
vidual, passed away in a few years, as Wood was otherwise gratified. 
The McKeon Democracy, Irving Hall Democracy, Apollo Hall 
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Democracy, like the Citizens’ Association and Council of Muni- 
cipal Reform, all represent rival elements, none of which have mani- 
fested that continuity and vitality which Tammany Hall derives from 
the influence of the secret Tammany Society, and from the perfection 
of its committees. 

While the period from 1834 to 1865 was not marked by an unfeigned 
spotlessness on the part of the Tammany Hall leaders, still their 
financiering was adroit rather than flagrant. For instance, the story 
was told of the Hon. Daniel E. Sickles, that while corporation at- 
torney, being in need of a campaign fund, he caused reports to be 
made by the police on a given night throughout the city of all per- 
sons who were violating the ordinances by making an improper 
disposition of their ash-barrels and garbage. The next day six 
thousand suits were begun for the penalty; and on the next the 
policemen suggested to the defendants that they could settle by 
paying $10 each. Thus the $60,000 campaign fund was raised, 
and the country was again “ regenerated and disenthralled” from the 
perils of Whig treason and strategy. On the whole, however, this 
period of Tammany Hall, distinguished by the ascendancy of such 
men as Lorenzo B. Shephard, Robert J. Dillon, Augustus Schell, John 
McKeon, Francis B. Cutting, Charles P. Daly, Daniel E. Sickles, 
Fernando Wood, James T. Brady, Ulysses D. French, John A. Dix, 
C. C. Childs, John Cochrane, E. B. Hart, George H. Purser, Greene 
C. Bronson, Smith Ely, Jr., C. Godfrey Gunther, John J. Cisco, 
Michael Ulshoeffer, Isaac V. Vowler, Charles P. Clinch, Elijah H. 
Purdy, Mordecai M. Noah, and Isaiah Rynders, and the like, was 
one of continued and steady increase of power, without any marked 
forfeiture of public respect. 

In the mayoralty contest of 1859 Fernando Wood, as the candidate 
of Mozart Hall, polled 29,940 votes; Havemeyer, the candidate of 
Tammany, polled 26,918; and Opdyke, the Republican candidate, 
21,417. By this date, therefore, it was evident that the Democrats 
held five-sevenths of the vote of the city, and that the real strife for 
the government lay between Mozart Hall and Tammany Hall. In 
1861 the vote between Wood (Mozart) and Gunther (Tammany) was 
so close as to give the mayoralty to Opdyke (Republican) by a small 
plurality. In 1863 a considerable part of the Mozart faction went 
over to the new McKeon Democracy, and coalesced with certain 
reform factions known as the People’s and the Citizen’s Committees 
in the nomination of C. Godfrey Gunther, in the hope thereby to 
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unite the dissatisfied Mozarters, Tammanyites, Germans, and Re- 
formers. Gunther was thus elected over Boole, the Tammany can- 
didate, by a vote of 29,121 for Gunther (McKeon) to 22,597 for 
Boole (Tammany). Three successive defeats —two in favor of rival 
Democratic organizations — compelled Tammany Hall to put on an 
appearance of good behavior so far as the mayoralty was concerned ; 
but meanwhile the mass of the offices of the city had been, during all 
this period, securely in her grasp. In 1865, by the nomination of 
Hoffman, who, though closely affiliated with the entire Tweed ring, 
had the enviable political reputation of being able to handle any 
quantity of pitch without being defiled, Tammany Hall at last again 
united all the offices within its control, including the mayoralty, the 
common council, the board of supervisors, the street, health, markets, 
police, and educational departments. The vote by which Hoffman was 
first elected was, Tammany, 32,820; Roberts (Republican), 31,657; 
Hecker (Mozart), 10,390, and Gunther (McKeen), 6758, — the hostile 
democratic organizations, thus no longer holding out a prospect of 
pickings, were near a collapse. 

At this period the ruling spirit in Tammany Hall was the munificent 
and generous William M. Tweed, then in control of the street depart- 
ment and chairman of the board of supervisors, ever foremost in the 
benevolent and genial work of distributing the people’s money among 
as many of the people as he could reach. He sent wood, coal, and 
bread to the poor of his ward, and they repaid him to the last with 
their votes. He feasted the paupers at Randall's Island, and the 
blessings of those who had seldom tasted turkey or champagne were 
poured upon him. He replenished the furniture of the engine-houses 
for the “b’hoys,” and took care that no Democrat who served his 
country faithfully at the polls on election day should ever pine in 
filthy dungeons for lack of “straw” bail. Had he been a close and 
philosophic student of the decline and fall of the Roman Empire, he 
could not have understood more thoroughly that when universal 
suffrage had placed the control of a great city in the hands of its 
paupers, a true and sagacious statesmanship would consist in stealing 
from the rich the means with which to feed the poor. Throughout 
all his princely career of lavish generosity — though those to whom 
he distributed the public monef were nufnbered by tens of thousands, 
and though they included public charities, pimps, officials, strikers, 
gamblers, fancy-women, and “ legislators of the most unimpeachable 
integrity ” — we have never heard of but one donation from him being 
returned. A Methodist church, to which he had given $200, allowed 
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its virtue to get so much the better of its politeness as to decline to 
receive “stolen” money. When Tweed was afterward made to suffer 
long in a felon’s cell, he was made a scape-goat, though in fact he was 
only a representative city statesman, the fair outgrowth of our system. 
The period was that immediately following the war, when prices were 
still inflated, and fortunes were being rapidly and often wickedly made 
in all departments of business. Oakes Ames was peddling his stock 
in Crédit Mobilier among congressmen; plethoric statesmen, gorged 
with the profits of office, were “doing the fair thing” all around 
toward their brothers-in-law, nephews, and nieces; and, before the 
period of the great corruptions of Tammany Hall— from 1865 to 
1872 — had ended, the country had witnessed without shrinking the 
spectacle of a military President stopping the sales of gold at the sub- 
treasury in New York in order that his brother-in-law might make 
$150,000 in four days out of the rise on a loan of $5,000,000 in gold, 
opportunely made to him by Gould and Fisk two days previously to 
this presidential order. Political reputations in both parties and in 
all sections of the country were shattered during this period; corrup- 
tion was not only contagious, it was epidemic. 

The leading features of the New York epoch of corruption are 
fresh in all minds. Nothing could repay their repetition ad nauseam 
Save the deriving from them a clearer apprehension of their ultimate 
causes, a truer philosophy of their nature, and a better means of pre- 
venting their continued recurrence than could otherwise be had. 
Corruption is not an original cause of anything. It is an effect, the 
product of many causes. It is an index which shows that society is 
so organized that shrewd men, seeking to promote their ambitions, 
can reap a larger net profit by plunder and robbery than by honest 
service. Corruption, therefore, instead of being a breaking out of 
innate depravity, is a useful, intelligible, and in a certain sense desir- 
able result of some fault in the social or political organization. Its 
first consequence is to induce the prosperity of the corrupt. Its 
second is to arouse the indignation of society. Its third should be 
to indicate the method of its cure. 

Fortunes were made by the Sweeneys and the Tweeds out of the 
widening of Broadway from 34th to 59th Streets. Why not? They 
had the “ points” in advance. Their immediate nominees, Cardozo 
and Barnard, had the appointment of the commissioners to assess 
damages and benefits from the improvement. What wonder if the 
lots which Peter B. Sweeney, Hugh Smith, and others of the ring 
bought on the line of the improvement were awarded the highest pos- 
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sible damages, and were deemed to have sustained the lowest possible 
benefits? Such corruption is generic. It exists wherever there is 
the opportunity to make a profit out of the change of values. 

The Transcript Printing and Publishing Company, in which Tweed 
was a part-owner, started as a feeble paper, on $250 capital, for the 
publication of legal advertisements. The common council, in 1863, 
ordered it to publish, as an advertisement, the names of all persons 
liable to be drafted, amounting to 53,000 in number. Thirty-five 
copies of this remarkable advertisement were printed and a large edi- 
tion was paid for. This was a steal. But similar steals occur at every 
State capital, every winter, in the publication of the State laws, and 
are understood to be modes of paying party newspapers for party 
services out of the State treasury. In 1869 and 1870 the Transcript 
Company drew some $3,000,000 out of the city treasury, and differ- 
ent sums were disbursed among all the city newspapers to keep them 
quiet. A writer on one of the leading Republican dailies of New 
York during those years was asked by the editor-in-chief to make 
suggestions concerning the policy to be pursued by the paper during 
the ensuing year. He made certain suggestions looking to the over- 
throw of the power of the Tweed ring. He was answered that the 
daily in question had received upwards of $90,000 worth of advertis- 
ing from Tammany Hall during the previous year, and therefore 
was not at liberty to preach that kind of truth at that time. 

The court house, Tweed’s own pet, was stipulated to cost only 
$250,000 and did cost $10,000,000. Tweed furnished the marble from 
a quarry purchased for the purpose, getting four or five times its 
worth; the carpenter work, on a building entirely of stone and iron, 
was farmed out through the hands of persons who were not carpen- 
ters, and finally reached nearly $1,500,000; the contracts for carpets 
were let to a protégé of Tweed who had never made or sold a carpet; 
the safes were purchased in such numbers for the city hall that many 
went to»ymembers of the ring for their private use; the furnishing of 
the court house exceeded $3,000,000; and even where contracts were 
not granted in the first instance to Tweed’s friends, — as in the case of 
Garvey, for frescoing, — Tweed was able to exact a blackmail of fifteen 
per cent as the condition of getting the bill audited and paid. And 
when we consider that Tweed could hardly have made more than 
$4,000,000 net out of the court house, and that his entire fortune de- 
rived from politics in the course of fifteen years in offices which paid no 
salaries or very small ones amounted at one time to $20,000,000, one 
can readily conceive how generously he must have divided with 
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others in order to be allowed to retain so large a share of plunder 
himself. Did he not take care that $19,000 worth of work done on 
Comptroller Connolly’s residence and stables by Garvey and other 
contractors should be paid for out of the city treasury, as well as the 
work on his own residence on Fifth Avenue, and on his country resi- 
dence at Greenwich, and the frescoing of Barnard’s residence? And 
did not Barnard, in return, see to it that the printing of the Erie Rail- 
way, which he justly controlled in his own right as superintendent 
of the Injunction Mill with which Erie fought her enemies, went to 
Tweed’s Transcript Printing and Publishing Company? Connolly 
and Harry Genet, in return for various modes of service to the ring, 
were permitted to plunder the markets, — for instance to collect from 
them $40,000 for re-roofing them, to collect a like amount from the 
city, and then to postpone indefinitely the repair; to collect from 
the stand-holders $200,000 for the privilege of rebuilding and trans- 
ferring their stands, and as often as a levy of money was needed, to 
eject some innocent stand-holder and sell his stand to a new man. 
Sweeney, as city chamberlain, was permitted to draw $42,000 a year 
for signing a single check for the State taxes collected in the city, be- 
sides such occasional “ plums” as the fee of $150,000 to which Bar- 
nard helped him by making him for a few hours receiver of the Erie 
Railway, an office wholly without duties. 

The one principle which pervaded all these transactions, closing 
with and including the passage of Tweed’s new charter in 1870, by 
which the control of the city was to be handed over to Tweed, Sweeney, 
Hall, and Connolly, was mutual and unlimited generosity in the exer- 
cise of official discretion in favor of one’s friends. 

In no branch of the city government, of Tammany Hall, or of any 
of the political organizations, were the 15,000 or 20,000 tax-payers of 
the city represented, as tax-payers, but only as units or heads; and so 
it is still. 

By a coalition of Tammany politicians seeking a new deal, like 
Sheriff O’Brien, John Kelly, S. J. Tilden, John Morrissey, John Fox, 
Creamer, Morton, Cooper, Hewett, and including even such fossils of 
Tammany corruption as Cardozo, with the relics of the outer Demo- 
cratic organizations, the old Tweed ring was overthrown in 1872 by 
the new Kelly ring. But no change has yet taken place in the funda- 
mental characteristics which have made Tammany Hall successful and 
compelled it to be corrupt. These are the same to-day as when the 
like elements attracted the attention of Webster and Calhoun forty 
years ago. A city government created out of the votes of non-tax- 
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payers, as that of New York essentially is, must be, according to Cal- 
houn, an unlimited despotism, and, by a just paraphrase of Webster, a 
systematic robbery. 

Whence is to come the cure for these evils? Not by good men 
attending the primaries under the present system; for good men, in 
the only sense worth regarding the term, means in this connection 
tax-payers, for they are the only persons who have interests opposed 
to the tax-consumers; and if the good men should all turn out, both 
at the primaries and at the polls, they would be out-numbered eight 
to one! Not by breaking down Tammany Hall; for Tammany Hall 
only nominates the class of politicians who, under the existing suffrage 
system, will win most votes, — and that is exactly what it is constituted 
for. Any other nominating machine will use the same means to the 
same end. Not by repealing the charter and governing the city at 
Albany; for Tammany Hall reaches out its arms and governs Albany 
when necessary. Not by a change of men; for any other set of men 
subjected to the same political conditions will act in the same way. 
If there is not such a sense of the evils inseparable from universal 
suffrage in great cities as to induce the people of the States in which 
these cities are situated to create in them a double suffrage, whereby 
persons shall be fepresented, as now, in one branch of the city gov- 
ernment, and property shall be represented in the other branch, — 
thus giving the tax-payers an effective check on the action of the tax- 
spenders, — we do not believe the resources of statesmanship are 
adequate to make democratic government in cities a success. 

It may be said that this plan would not be democratic, but aristo- 
cratic. Yet it has never been thought aristocratic that in financial and 
business corporations the shareholders vote according to the number 
of their shares instead of per capita; and a city is largely a business 
and financial corporation. How long would our railways be honestly 
administered if expenditures could be made and patronage distributed 
according to the “ universal manhood suffrage” method, wherein the 
votes of brakemen, switch-tenders, and all employés, conductors, 
officers, and passengers would weigh equally with the votes of share- 
holders in the road? So far as the.city is a subdivision of the State 
government, and is occupied with preserving the peace and preventing 
the breaking of heads, it is a police institution; and it is proper that 
the “heads” whose entirety is the subject of solicitude should be 
represented. One house of the city legislature is ample for the pro- 
tection of those who have only their heads to be protected. But so 
far as a city, for the promotion of commerce, surrounds itself by 
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docks, wharves, and piers; dissects its whole extent with paved, 
lighted, and sewered streets and avenues; fills vast blocks with mar- 
kets of which it is the landlord; buys and equips expensive engines 
for protection against fire; authorizes railways, omnibuses, drays, and 
carts to make special uses of its thoroughfares; builds attractive parks 
for promoting the public health and the general pleasure; organizes a 
costly school system which provides for the education of all youth 
through the services of thousands of teachers; erects or patronizes 
asylums, hospitals, and public charities of whatever kind, — in all these 
aspects of its manifold life a great city is more than a mere subdivision 
of the police power of the State. It is an immense communistic, 
financial, and business corporation, which holds every man’s property 
in its hands, and may control or destroy value at its will. Does it 
need argument to show that these property-holders ought to have a 
distinct defensive power in the government? 

Without much doubt, though no census is taken of the number of 
tax-payers, the majority of the voters in every State are tax-payers; 
while in cities only from.a fifth to a tenth of the voters are so. Of 
course we refer to the State, county, and city taxes, of all of which the 
incidence is not transferable. They are borne by the party who pays 
them, and no person is a tax-payer by indirection; or unless a bill for 
taxes is presented to him for payment. A union of the tax-payers of 
the State in any policy, therefore, would result in its success. They 
can be represented by sheer strength if they demand it. 

But it may be asked, Would the representation of capital in either 
branch of the State and city legislatures do away with the nominating 
system or with Tammany Hall? It would not. Tammany Hall would, 
in the first instance, have two tickets to run for the common council 
where now it has one. It would make nominations for seats in the 
upper branch of the city council as judiciously designed to catch the 
tax-payers as its past and present nominations have been designed to 
catch the non-tax-payers. We should suddenly see Tammany Hall 
nominating for this branch men who have not in the present condi- 
tion of affairs either the will or the opportunity to concern them- 
selves in city politics. The machine will adapt itself to the interest 
to be served. But if the party to be robbed sits in oné end of the 
city hall, while the robbers gather in the other, there will be less 
robbery done than when, as now, the robbers occupy both ends of 
the city hall, and the tax-payers are disarmed and at home. The 


evils of our nominating system would at least be mitigated. 
VAN BUREN DENSLOW. 
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I. 


ENERAL GORDON has written what is, upon the whole,a very 
readable book.’ It is a great improvement upon what he has 
written before. The chief objection to it is its length. He has filled 
nearly five hundred large pages with an account of operations carried on 
for about three weeks by Lee’s army against Pope’s army of Virginia 
and part of the army of the Potomac. Wars are too common now- 
a-days for accounts of them to bear such expansion. In the last 
thirty years there have been the Crimean war, the Italian war, our own 
war of Secession, the Seven Weeks’ war of 1866, the Franco-Prussian 
and the Russo-Turkish wars, and such less and yet considerable 
affairs as the Indian mutiny, the Danish war, the French invasion 
of Mexico, and the Abyssinian, Ashantee, Zulu, Afghan, and Carlist 
wars. Thus recent military history is almost without limit in quan- 
tity, and no one but a consummate master of the art of writing can 
be pardoned for being voluminous. Monographs by competent men 
are valuable, and to be valuable they must be full; but even in these 
things there is or should be a modus, and their author should recog- 
nize the fact that there are certi_ fines which he ought not to overpass. 
It is hardly too much to say that this book is too large by half. 
A great part of it is made up of denunciation of General Pope; and 
who was and who is General Pope? He was and is an officer of the 
regular army. For a few weeks in 1862 he commanded the Union 
forces in front of Washington. He made himself ridiculous by cer- 
tain proclamations which he then issued, and he was badly beaten by 


1 History of the Campaign of the Army of Virginia, under John Pope, Brigadier-General 
U. S. A., late Major-General U. S. Volunteers, from Cedar Mountain to Alexandria, 1862. 
By George H. Gordon. Boston: Houghton, Osgood, & Co. 1880. 
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Jackson and Lee. He is now the sixth among the eleven general 
officers of our army of twenty-five thousand men. But for the death 
of our great soldiers Meade, Thomas, and McPherson, the resigna- 
tion of Grant, the death of Halleck, and the disappearance from the 
army of McClellan, Rosecrans, and Cooke, it would seem that he 
would now be only a colonel,—the more so that both Hancock and 
Schofield have been promoted over his head. He is not a conspicu- 
ous person now, and he is not likely to have a place in history. He 
is not important enough to be the object of an attack at once so 
furious and so sustained. 

The events which this volume describes were, for a long time, 
imperfectly understood. Pope was beaten in every form by Lee and 
Jackson; they were too much for him in every way; they deceived 
him completely ; they turned his flank and got in his rear when he 
was expecting an attack in front; they divided their forces by long 
intervals of time and space, and yet so managed their affairs that he 
derived no advantage from getting between their wings; and finally 
they beat him in the open field, and drove his superior forces back 
to the protection of the works about Washington. He endeavored 
to account for his failure by assuming that he had “to confront with 
a small army vastly superior forces,” and by accusing many of the 
officers of the army of the Potomac of lukewarmness or “ unsoldierly 
and dangerous conduct.” Porter was the object of his most vehe- 
ment attack, and was eventually selected as the scape-goat. Porter 
was known to be a friend of McClellan, and McClellan, falling more 
and more into disfavor, was relieved of his command on the seventh of 
November, 1862. The country felt sore. We had been at war for 
eighteen months, and there had been little but disaster in the East. 
Disappointment made men’s minds unreasonable, suspicious, and 
credulous. Nothing was too much for the belief of angry men, 
even in the army. The best officers did not escape. The story was 
current in the Second Corps, as it moved out to Fairfax Court House 
at the end of August, that Sigel had shot McDowell for open treason 
in presence of the enemy ; and the story was believed by many. The 
failure of Lee’s Maryland campaign had done something to cheer the 
public mind, but not enough to assure the reign of reason and impar- 
tiality.. A general court-martial was convened for the trial of General 
Porter under special orders dated November 25, 1862. The horrors of 
the wasteful attack at Fredericksburg were fresh when the findings of 
the court were published. The time was opportune for the accuser, 
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inopportune for the accused. By general orders from the Adjutant- 
General's office dated January 22, 1863, it was announced to the army 
and to the country that Fitz-John Porter had been cashiered and dis- 
missed from the service, and forever disqualified from holding any 
office of trust or profit under the government of the United States, 
for disobedience to the lawful orders of his superior officer, — that 
is to say, General Pope,— and for shameful conduct in the presence 
of the enemy. 

General Pope’s Report of his operations in Virginia was published 
not long after. The date was five days later than the date of the 
general order we have cited. It was an ingenious and plausible 
paper. It reads so well that even now, with the fuller knowledge of 
later days, one must read it warily not to be misled by it. It was 
vehement, almost ferocious, in its denunciation of Porter. These two 
misfortunes, — namely, the finding of the court-martial and the official 
Report of his commanding officer, — were very fatal to the reputation 
of Porter, and very misleading in their influence upon the public 
mind. There were some who doubted the justice of the sentence 
from the first; some who were scandalized by Judge Holt’s parti- 
san review of the case; more, perhaps, who were scandalized by the 
speedy promotion of several not very noteworthy members of the 
court: but the disappointed and sorrowing nation thought that 
somebody must be to blame, and the finding of the court-martial 
gave them the right to declare that Porter was the man, and the 
Report of Pope was directly to the same effect. With the injustice 
of grief and indignation the people accepted this as truth. To find 
that it was not, or to determine whether it was or not, required pa- 
tient study and the use of much material which was not then acces- 
sible. The interests of our war were so tremendous, the public mind 
was so much occupied with the events of the moment, that it would 
not linger with attention over the events of the past ; and as Chan- 
cellorsville succeeded to Fredericksburg, and Gettysburg and Vicks- 
burg to Chancellorsville, the memory of the second Bull Run ceased 
to be fresh, and only a languid interest was felt in the question 
whether Pope’s failure was really owing to the criminal action or 
inaction of Porter. 

Soon after the war ended, Mr. Swinton obtained access to more or 
less Confederate material ; and in his “ Campaigns of the Army of the 
Potomac,” published in 1866, he used some of this in a way to throw 
much doubt upon the theory of Porter’s guilt. Porter himself has 
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been untiring in his efforts to have a new hearing. Pope has done 
his best to hinder him, but Porter has at last succeeded; and the 
Report of the Board of Officers in the case of Fitz John Porter, dated 
March 19, 1879, is one of the most triumphant vindications of a con- 
victed man that history can furnish. This is recent news, and it may 
be presumed that every one who takes any interest in the question 
of Porter’s guilt or innocence is familiar with it. This, too, is in a 
measure official and authoritative, and there is therefore no need of 
swelling to inconvenient size and cost an otherwise acceptable book 
by fighting in it the battle of Pope against Porter over again. But 
it is the misfortune of General Gordon that he holds the pen of a 
ready though not of a practised writer, and that the blood flies to his 
head whenever he meets the names of Pope or Halleck, Banks or 
Milroy. A thing repeated ten times does not please; force may 
become feebleness by iteration. These are truths which he does not 
appreciate. His industry, his personal familiarity with campaigning, 
his sympathy with the right, and his fearlessness make him a valua- 
ble writer on military subjects ; but he is an intense partisan, and he 
delivers altogether tco many blows in the same place. 

Want of space compels us to leave unsaid much more that we 
should like to say. The author has his faults, among which prolixity, 
a tendency to sarcasm, to denunciation, and to argument where state- 
ment is sufficient, and a frequent want of clearness when he describes 
opposing forces in actual contact, are conspicuous ; but his spirit is 
good, his industry is untiring, and his book is, in our judgment, both 
interesting and valuable. 


Il. 

Mr. JAmeEs’s volume! in the “ English Men of Letters Series” is 
certainly a readable and interesting book. Of its charm of style and 
manner we can be assured beforehand, from our knowledge of the 
graceful habit of Mr. James’s pen, and we should all feel peculiar in- 
terest in the book from the fact that the writer, from his own experience 
and from the absorption of the older traditions, has had so good an 
vpportunity to know the land in which Hawthorne lived, and the cir- 
cumstances which combined to affect the great romancer’s singular 
genius. 

Of Hawthorne’s life there was but little to tell. It is hard to de- 
scribe another man’s solitude at great length, and Hawthorne's soli- 


1 Hawthorne. By Henry James, Jr. English Men of Letters. London: Macmillan 
& Co., 1879. New York: Harper & Bros., 1880. 
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tude was almost unbroken. He carried his loneliness with him to 
different parts of Massachusetts and across.the ocean ; but, as we all 
know, with scarcely any break of its monotony. What few incidents 
there are to narrate are set forth at their proper length in this essay. It 
is not however the collection of facts about Hawthorne which distin- 
guishes this volume (that work had already been done by Mr. Lathrop), 
but rather the attempt to set them in their proper relations. In this 
respect, the book is certainly noteworthy. The discussion it causes 
cannot fail to be of service. Hawthorne's position as a novelist is 
pretty definitely fixed. To be sure, he suffers from having a few 
irrepressible idolaters, but the amount of harm which they might do 
is lessened by the general admiration that he receives from those who 
are not ignorant of his limitations. At any rate, Hawthorne is well 
known, and his good qualities are already so fully appreciated that Mr. 
James does not teach us anything new in the amount of our regard 
for Hawthorne, but he makes very clear to us the essential quality of 
the romancer’s genius, and, without in any way belittling him, of his 
shortcomings. The proper performance of this task is of course the 
sole duty of the critic, and he certainly could not command respect if 
he were to begin by denying the existence of shortcomings. 

For the accomplishment of his delicate task Mr. James is well fitted. 
His American birth and training combine with his knowledge of 
European ways of thought in making him a judge who knows all the 
evidence and can weigh it fairly. What he has done here with es- 
pecial skill is to give his readers a definite comprehension of the sur- 
roundings amid which Hawthorne grew up; and by the surroundings 
is meant not merely statistical information about the various places 
in which the novelist lived, but rather the modes of thought, the 
meagre culture, the apparently barren society of those early days 
when Hawthorne’s loneliness was relieved only by the visions which 
inspired his tales. We find in this book a certain period of New 
England life judged in no unfriendly spirit by a man who looks upon 
it with as much impartiality as he would, for instance, look upon any 
period of French history. Mr. James’s residence abroad gives him a 
perspective, and for once we can see how our grandfathers, and even 
their remote kin, strike intelligent outsiders. 

To our thinking, Mr. James has done his work with great skill. 
His irony, so far as it appears at all, is of the gentlest kind. What he 
has to say about the Brook Farm adventure and Transcendentalism — 
the reader can hardly fail to recall the passage — is said with a deli- 
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cate touch, without full sympathy to be sure, but yet without flippancy, 
and with kindly appreciation and just perception. Is it not fair, too, 
to gird at Hawthorne's visitor, who told him that Margaret Fuller had 
“risen perceptibly into a higher state since their last meeting”? Mr. 
James says, “ There is probably a great deal of Concord five-and-thirty 


years ago in that little sentence!” Certainly, tolerance is not one of 
the fruits of Transcendentalism if such remarks are to be decried as 
blasphemy. 


Some of those who have condemned Mr. James for this volume 
accuse him of lack of patriotism in criticising New England, and 
denounce him as a renegade American because he lives in London. 
May it not be fair to ask why New England alone, of all places in the 
world, is to be exempt from criticism ? The Transcendental movement, 
like every other important movement of thought, has to be judged on 
its own merits, and its value will not be more surely established by 
calling an American who writes about it unpatriotic. Literary criti- 
cism has other things to do than to be patriotic, if by patriotism is 
meant the determination to praise every way of thinking because it 
has been the way of some Americans. Moreover, the use of this form 
of argument, in disproof of the accusation of provincialism, may in 
time appear unwise. 

The really important question is this: Has Mr. James drawn a suf- 
ficiently accurate and sympathetic picture of the near past which he 
has so cleverly described, to enable us to comprehend it with its merits 
as well as its deficiencies? In this part of his task many will feel that 
he has failed. They will be pained at this book, which contains what is 
really the first serious criticism that Transcendentalism has received. 
It has withstood sneers and abuse: can it refute the judgment which 
Mr. James has pronounced with what seems to us to be tempered rigor ? 
Certainly that movement was one of great value to us Americans ; 
but, after all, has it not to be judged by its importance to the general 
thought of the time? It is only by such comparison that its real 
worth can be ascertained : and weighed in that balance, with Emerson 
left out, has the world profited from it to any very marked extent? 
The sincerity and enthusiasm of its supporters Mr. James nowhere 
denies : can his estimate of the result of the movement be shown to be 
unjust? His readers may be vexed that he raises the question, but 
it is one that must be asked sooner or later, and it is not easy to see 
how Mr. James’s position will be disproved. It certainly cannot be 
done by abusing him for asking what is the upshot of the whole busi- 
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ness ; and all the turmoil that his book has caused seems to show that 
no one is ready with any very strong argument against him. 

Mr. James has given us an admirable account of Hawthorne's sur- 
roundings, yet some object to his statement that New England was pro- 
vincial forty years ago. They would have us believe that Mr. James 
looks with more than British scorn on the literary interest of that day. 
But does any one, on reflection, suppose that Hawthorne, the greatest 
among the dead, or that Mr. Emerson, easily the greatest among the 
living, American writers,— two men who have cast immortal fame 
upon their country, —are more exalted by being told that they were 
but the natural products of rich soil, rather than prodigies who gave 
the lie to what would have seemed like the probable course of events ? 
As a compliment, which is the more graceful, to say that Hawthorne 
was only what we had a right to expect, or that he was a great genius 
who rose far above his surroundings? As a matter of fact, which 
statement is the more exact ? 

Mr. James has described the intellectual life of the time with great 
skill, and he has pointed out very clearly the marked differences be- 
tween our homogeneous society and our brief past and the complex 
civilization of Europe. He weighs the diverse elements, not for the 
purpose of illustrating civic virtue or political wisdom, but simply as 
testing materials for the romancer’s background. He is not the only 
person whose imagination has been more impressed by the abundance 
of European history and tradition than by our comparatively meagre 
past. Another American writer has said very much the same thing. 
Here are his words : — 

“ No author, without a trial, can conceive of the difficulty of writing a romance 
about a country where there is no shadow, no antiquity, no mystery, no picturesque 
and gloomy wrong, nor anything but a commonplace prosperity, in broad and simple 
daylight, as is happily the case with my dear native land. It will be very long, I 
trust, before romantic writers may find congenial and easily-handled themes, either 
in the annals of our stalwart republic, or in any characteristic and probable events 
of our individual lives. Romance and poetry, ivy, lichens, and wall-flowers need 
ruin to make them grow.” 

This writer, and we may presume that he had some knowledge of 
what he was talking about, was Nathaniel Hawthorne. T. S. P. 


III. 


“His Majesty Myself”! is a story of very unequal merit; better, 
certainly, than many of the “ No Name” series of which it is an in- 


1 His Majesty Myself. Boston: Roberts Brothers, 1880. 
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stalment, and which has had a considerable success, owing as much 
to the enterprise and judicious advertising on the part of the pub- 
lishers as to the talents of the anonymous authors. 

The writer of “His Majesty Myself,” we should suppose to be a 
lady, with very considerable power of describing what she has ob- 
served, but no power at all of imagining what she has not observed. 
The scene of the earlier and better part of the story is laid in a town, 
not hard to be distinguished, where there is a college and a theolog- 
ical seminary ; and a seminary tone, so to speak, pervades the whole 
book. There are as many sermons described in it as there are battles 
in the “Iliad,” and the characters are largely occupied in preaching 
these discourses, or in listening to them, or in talking about them. 
In the céllege are gathered together three heroes and several minor 
characters ; and in the town dwell the two heroines, sisters, who in 
due course marry each a hero, leaving the third to run tame about 
the homes of both. In all these personages are to be found peculiar- 
ities which seem to indicate the sex of the writer. The two girls are 
well studied, as if from living models, — one tender, affectionate, and 
domestic; the other beautiful, intellectual, ambitious, and heartily 
detested by the author, as such women often are by other women. 
The way in which the faults of such a character are exaggerated and 
its beauties belittled in the story is very feminine. It can hardly be 
a male mind, either, which has evolved the strange vision of under- 
graduate life which fills several chapters. The college boys are indeed 
like what they might be supposed to be by one who had no practical 
knowledge of the matter; but they are no more like the real animal 
than they are like Cossacks of the Don. Let the liberally educated 
reader turn to the chapter entitled “The Midnight Supper,” and see 
whether it reminds him of the manners and customs of his youth. 
It is only when the young men get into ladies’ society that they 
become lifelike ; there indeed they are natural, and the courting part 
is extremely well done. 

In the latter part the dramatis persone (most of them at least) are 
married and settled in a city. One hero, Thirlmore, the husband of 
the clever woman, is a successful, sensational preacher; and his 
career as such, ending in the exhaustion of his powers and the insol- 
vency of his church, is described with some spirit ; but the picture of 
his wife driving him on, as his evil genius, to preach what he does 
not believe is not so striking as the earlier sketch of her when living 
at home ; nor is it the natural outcome of such a character. Such 
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women do not, in real life, let their husbands become ministers at all 
when they are better fitted for something else. The real Thirlmore 
would have been an active politician, and a successful one, not a 
transiently brilliant orator. How any man of no special intellectual 
gifts beyond force of character can be an orator is a question which 
seems never to have occurred to the author. Here, too, the develop- 
ment of character is unnatural; and it is only one inconsistency the 
more when the couple are at the end of the story removed into 
the country, there to vegetate quietly with no wish for anything 
beyond, — the wife finding peace in a sudden attack of religious senti- 
ment, and the husband not requiring even this aid to content him 
with the change in his fortunes. The good sister and her worthy 
husband meantime have poetic justice duly dealt out to them, and 
become rich and prosperous ; but the reader somehow fails to be in- 
terested in what was evidently a foregone conclusion throughout the 
story. Indeed, the whole story is not remarkable in its plot or in- 
cidents, but the people are decidedly more interesting than in many 
novels which it is our fate to meet. With more experience the author 
may yet produce a better book, —a book good enough not to appear 


anonymously. 
IV. 


THE man who in the antiquarian book-store of the future should 
pick up Mr. Kelley’s letters! would find them at once amusing and 
interesting, — amusing by their innocent freshness, and interesting 
from the light they throw on the psychology of the silver question. 
Although on various subjects, the letters are sent forth expressly “ to 
shed light on the bi-metallic question;” and we suppose, therefore, 
that the visit to Bismarck is intended to be the fullest of light. This 
celebrated visit will go down to our children, in the comic history 
of the country. Mr. Kelley’s sense of his “Iron Pigship” grew amaz- 
ingly under Prince Bismarck’s skilful and diplomatic manipulation. 
It did not take the Chancellor long to make his visitor believe that 
he had discovered the inmost secrets of the great man who dictates 
peace or war to Europe. Although Germany had hitherto scouted 
silver conferences, our verdant countryman comes to know that Bis- 
marck has already stopped the sales of silver ; in fact, that the Prince 
is slowly becoming a rabid bi-metallist. These facts he finds too 


1 Letters from Europe. By Hon. William D. Kelley. Six Letters written to the “ Phil- 
adelphia Times ” during the Summer of 1879. Porter & Coates. pp. 64. 
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great for his self-control, and sentiently adds: “The publication of 
these facts may impair the mysterious value of future formal diplo- 
macy, but is justified by the freedom of the interview, which imposed 
no restraint upon my pen ”(p. 9). The humorous side of his posi- 
tion probably did not occur to him until last fall, when he read 
Bismarck’s “cut direct” to the silver-men on opening the German 
Parliament. At M. Cernuschi’s the writer met Mr. George Walker, 
our last agent sent to invite Germany and other nations to another 
monetary conference; but he does not add in any note that Mr. 
Walker did not even obtain an audience from Bismarck, nor receive 
even the slightest hint that Germany had ever thought of restoring 
silver to her coinage. But quite as good as any of this is the publi- 
cation to the world, in Mr. Kelley’s letter, of Diihring’s irascibility, 
and the printing in this pamphlet of a rather peppery letter from 
Diihring to disprove the charge. 

The man who thinks much on silver is sooner or later attacked by 
what may be termed cerebral cramps. His medullary vibrations, as 
the materialist would say, refuse to convey any ideas not coming from 
well-recommended bi-metallic excitations. The average Congressman 
is peculiarly liable to this disease ; and the most striking symptom of 
it is his ability to see only one side of a question. The assumption 
of a silver-man is suz generis ; all other varieties of egotism pale be- 
fore that which has its origin in bi-metallism. This is most manifest 
in the confident explanation of the late industrial depression as caused 
by disuse of silver. Mr. Kelley, for example, traces the depreciation 
of Belgian real estate in 1873 to “the demonetization of silver,” — 
the fall in the value of silver unfortunately not having happened until 
1875. For this kind of logic the literature of the silver question 
affords numerous precedents. Neither is Mr. Kelley to be trusted as 
to some very simple facts, nor are the authorities trustworthy with 
which he has annotated his letters. One of the latter (p. 38) writes 
about capital like a half-educated boy, when he assures us that by 
the demonetization of silver there would be a “consequent doubling 
or quadrupling of the value of their own capital.” As if capital con- 
sisted wholly of money, and not of other articles of value! Even the 
better class of bi-metallists make a one-sided use of the “ gold-famine ” 
argument, and of the increased burden of our national debts caused by 
a rise in the value of that in which the debts are computed, or, what 
is the same thing, a fall of prices while our indebtedness remains the 
same. General Walker is brought forward to say (p. 19) that “ suffo- 
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cation, strangulation, are words hardly too strong to express the agony 
of the industrial body when embraced in the fatal coils of a contract- 
ing money supply!” All this is based on the assumption that the 
actual coin supply, irrespective of credit devices, regulates prices, or 
the relation between goods and that which is offered for them. It 
entirely overlooks the fact that the modern business world has made 
wonderful progress in extending devices, like the system of cheques 
and clearing houses, for economizing the use of coin. A governor of 
the Bank of England has said (Hankey, p. 9): “Banking expedients 
in all civilized countries, and especially in our own, have increased so 
enormously during the last twenty or thirty years that it is difficult 
to say how much they may not supply the place of actual cash or 
bank notes;” and gives an instance (p. 64) of transactions to the 
amount of £1,900,000,000 in 1857, which were effected without the 
use of a single bank note or sovereign, — and this a sum nearly three 
times the whole of our national debt. Mr. Kelley (p. 9) calls in Mr. 
Seyd to show “that the increase of 40 per cent in metallic money 
from 1848 to 1870 was accompanied by an increase of 300 per cent in 
commerce.” But Mr. Seyd does not explain Mr. Jevons’s deduction 
for about the same period, by which the latter proved that the pur- 
chasing power of gold fell 15 per cent,—or that prices rose, even 
when this enormous increase of commerce was taking place, without 
“strangulation.” To look at both sides of a question is more often 
the habit of mind of doctrinaires (p.64)— or those who study the 
experience of all men and times — than of the practical men who take 
pride in confining themselves to the limits of their own personal 
experience. 
IV. 


Tue publication in Germany of a series of biographies, under the 
title, “ Der Neue Plutarch,” is presumably the cause of a similar publi- 
cation in England bearing the same title. Of these English biogra- 
phies the first two have been reprinted by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Their subjects are Gaspard de Coligny and Judas Maccabzeus, — the 
former being the work of Mr. Walter Besant, and the latter of Mr. 
C. R. Conder.! 

A more grateful subject for the biographer than the Admiral Co- 
ligny can hardly be imagined ; a man who, during a long series of 


1 Gaspard de Coligny. By Walter Besant, M.A.— Judas Maccabeus and the Jewish 
War of Independence. By Claude Reignier Conder, R.E. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1879. 
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years, stood at the head of one of the great French parties; a man 
of unspotted life in the midst of a corrupt court, and of endless re- 
sources in an exhausted country. That he was so great a man is clear 
enough to the writer of this sketch. We are told, with sometimes 
wearisome repetition, of his many and surpassing virtues; but we 
cannot help finding the narrative on the whole exceedingly disap- 
pointing. It begins with a sketch, covering a dozen pages, of the 
present condition of the insignificant town of Chatillon, the home of 
the Colignys. Then follows a chapter headed “ Boyhood,” but con- 
taining a sketch of the religious condition of France. Two chapters, 
containing together fifty out of the whole two hundred and twenty-five 
pages, are devoted to a detailed account of the Huguenot colonies in 
America, with only here and there an occasional reference to Coligny 
as the promoter of these miserable attempts. Only in the last quarter 
of the book, in the chapters treating of the civil wars, does the cen- 
tral figure become such in reality. These faults seem to come from a 
desire to write picturesquely, and are perhaps not so much individual 
as they are the faults of the school to which Mr. Besant belongs. 
The style is what its writer might perhaps call easy and popular, 
passing over very often, however, into the flippant and “ journalistic.” 
There is a place for such short biographies of great men as are here 
contemplated ; but it should be borne in mind that to write a short 
book or a short letter well requires more ability of a peculiar kind 
— the ability to select just the right things to say — than the compo- 
sition of a folio volume. The motto of such compilers should be 
the famous answer of Frederic the Great, “ Excuse the length of this 
letter ; I have no time to make it shorter.” 

Altogether different is the impression derived from reading Mr. 
Conder’s sketch of Judas Maccabeus and his work. Comprised 
necessarily within the same limits, it preserves throughout that bal- 
ance between the plan and the execution which we missed in the 
former work. The introduction, seeming at first sight rather long, 
is indispensable to a clear understanding of the complicated political 
relations which called Judas to his task, and we are enabled by its 
means to approach the remarkable career of the man with some ade- 
quate conception of the difficulties which awaited him. Scarce ever 
did a leader of men stand in the midst of a more perplexing net-work 
of political complications. The crumbling empires of the successors 
of Alexander in Syria and Egypt, the Phoenician peoples along the 
coast, and over all the dread shadow of the advancing power of Rome 
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formed an ever-narrowing circle of hostile forces, of which the centre 
was this people claiming to be the chosen of God, yet already departed 
far from the sacred tradition of their fathers. To restore his people, 
first to themselves and then to the land of their hope and promise, 
was the task set before the new leader. In this progress Mr. Conder 
undertakes to follow him; and we are shown therefore, first, the con- 
dition of the Jewish faith divided into the two directions of strict ad- 
herence to the tradition of the law and of a leaning toward the culture 
and spirit of Greece. A national policy was only possible through a 
restoration of the ancient enthusiasm for the national religion, and it 
was this religious revival which gave Judas his influence as a political 
leader. But the people having been thus united, there remained the 
more difficult work of recovering the sacred soil of Judea. This was 
accomplished in a series of campaigns, the details of which are given 
with spirit and accuracy. The writer’s point of view here is that of 
an engineer ; his study of the topography of the country has been 
scientific and thorough, and with the aid of a better map than he has 
supplied we are able to appreciate with entire ease the exact physical 
conditions under which Judas acted. 

It is a pleasure to notice in a book of so small compass the evident 
and successful effort to seize upon just those points which will leave 
in the reader’s mind a clear and adequate picture of the whole move- 
ment described. The tone of the work is throughout dignified and 
scholarly ; the style is easy and as it were picturesque in spite of itself, 
— after all the only true picturesqueness. 
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